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INTRODUCTION. 



Let not the reader expect to find in the following 

pages, feigned stories, nor tales from the visions 

of fancy. What is related is mostly founded on 

fects. If the names of the individuals concerned 

are altered, it is because it would be unjust to her 

fnends for the Authoress to expose the frailties 

incidental to human nature; nor would it be 

decent in her to hold up to ridicule the religious 

tenets of the Jews, however erroneous she may 

wow consider them. 

fhe Authoress was born a Jewess, and brought 
up to revere and observe the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jews, who still consider themselves as 
food's chosen people." 

ner parents, being foreigners, were ignorant 
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of the manners and customs of the English ; — 
which must account for her having been placed 
at a first-rate seminary in Great Britain ; where, 
mingling with English females, she imbibed their 
principles, and became a secret admirer of the 
tolerant and charitable creed of the Protestant 
Church. Her mother, one of the best of women, 
was strict to her religion. Her father, by birth a 
German, having been brought up and educated at 
the French court, and, subsequently, a physician 
in the French army, partook of all the levity and 
thoughtless, not to say profligate, manners of the 
ancient French court. In Holland, he married 
her mother against the consent of her friends. 
She was both rich and beautiful ; and to accom- 
plish his purpose, he turned Jew. 

Her father was a man of great abilities as a 
physician ; but he was also most eccentric in his 
manners. He was an only son; and had been 
placed with his uncle, then physician to the royal 
family of France ; consequently he resided in the 
palace, as did also her father. When the Revo- 
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lution burst forth, this uncle was guillotined, 
because he would not turn Republican ; but the 
nephew saved his head by entering into the army ; 
where, having changed his name, he afterwards 
enjoyed the confidence of Napoleon, and became 
one of his personal physicians. 

The Authoress is married to a Christian : and 
she must inform her readers, that when a Jewess 
does so, she is considered as dead by her relatives, 
and they mourn for her, as though she were con* 
signed to the cold and silent tomb. It is also 
considered sueh a stigma and di^race to her 
family, that for three generations it is not for- 
gotten nor removed ; for no greater reproach nor 
infamy can attach to a Jewish family, than to have 
it said, that a female of the family had married a 
Goyer^ or Christian. She has often heard her 
brothers exclaim, that they would sooner have 
stabbed her to the heart, and drunk her blood, 
than that she should have married a Goyer. Those 
young men have, indeed, since married Christians ; 
but not from the enlightened feelings of the 

a2 
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breast; — neither from having imbibed the rays 
of light shed by Christianity ; — ^nor from being 
conquered by that universal captivator — love. 
No ! it W8(s for the sordid love of gold, that they 
forsook their religion! It is, however, just, to 
observe, that no respectable Jewess would marry 
either of them, because their sister had disgraced 
her family by having married a Christian ; yet, 
strange to say, if a Christian should turn Jew, 
and a Jewess were then to marry him, she would 
be considered as having devoted herself as a 
sacrifice^ and would be honored for so doing. In 
Eastern nations, the same antipathy and stigma is 
attached to an individual who marries out of her 
caste: and, were the Jews now possessed of their 
ancient power, the Authoress would expiate her 
crime by being stoned to death! Thanks to the 
Redeemer, for the blessings conferred by the 
blessed precepts and examples which He and His 
apostles have revealed in the New Testament ! 

Christians, in general, are unacquainted with 
the manners and customs of the Jews : it is true. 
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the Bible furnishes us with both their history and 
their rites and laws: but the application and 
practice of their religious ceremonies are known 
only to themselves, and even their language is 
peculiar. In a moral view, a strict Jew, who 
adheres to the laws of Moses, must be a good 
man ; as must also a Christian be, who follows the 
precepts of Christ : the moral law, promulgated 
on Mount Sinai, being obligatory on both. 

From what the Writer has observed of man- 
kind, she finds, that men of every religious de- 
nomination, are governed by the same passions, 
and influenced alike by their prejudices ; and it is 
only by toleration, liberality, and charity towards 
others, that the fierce passions engendered by 
ignorance, bigotry, and sectarianism, can be 
overcome; when such is the case, it may be truly 
said of religion, that " Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." 

It will be a source of great pleasure if the 
Authoress can, by any means, lessen the religious 
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rancour and animosity which, she is gricTcd to 
say, is not only still too prevalent with the children 
of Israel, but is also a crying sin with some 
Christians ; and she has attempted, in the follow- 
ing pages, to inculcate a kindly feeling of different 
sects towards each other. 



The Notes appended to this Work» by way of illustration^ are 
mostly taken from Broughton's Historical Dictionary of aU Religions; 
a work of great learning and research, though incorrect as to 
many of the rites and eeremonies of the Jews ; which is in somd 
degree excusable, as none but a Jew can know the reason for 
their customs j and the Authoress has corrected such errors in 
her quotations. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BLIGHTED HOPES THE LOVER DETECTED THE 

MANIAC. 

Serene, aocomplishM, cheerful, but not loved ; 

Insinuating, without insinuation ; 
Observant of the foibles of the crowd ; 

Yet ne'er betraying this in conversation. — Byron. 

*' No mamma! It never can tal^e place, unless 
you wish to see your only daughter pine and die 
of a broken heart ! Can you expect me to love 
a person whom I do not know, and who has never 
sought my love, merely because the Rabbi says it 
' ought to be so ?' " Such was the pathetic appeal 
of Judith to her mother, one day, when they were 
together alone. 

" Oh, my daughter ! " exclaimed her affec- 
tionate mother, '^ this proceeds from our having 
allowed you to mingle too freely with Christians ! 
How have you dared to speak so disrespectfully 

VOL. I. B 
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of your good teacher? I fear, I shall have to 
mourn over an excommunicated (a) child! Do 
you not know that love is out of the question; and 
that our religion makes us look you out a husband, 
whom, if the Rabbi also wishes you to have him, 
you dare not refuse ? " 

^^ Well, manmia, let this rest for the present ; 
and do please tell me, did you not marry for 
love?" — "Yes, alas! my child, I did: and I will 
briefly tell you my history : then judge if you 
ought not to bend to the decision of your parents. 

" I was the elder daughter of the Burgomaster 
of Amsterdam ; and, at the time I speak of, no 
other Jew was permitted to remain in Holland ; 
and he was allowed only, on giving his firm pro- 
mise, that he would not attempt to proselyte, nor 
even let it be known out of his family, that he 
belonged to our persecuted race. He was a good, 
just, and holy man ; strict to his religion, and firm 
in his principles. 

" The revolutionary walr, as history will tell 
you, then raged. The French took possession of 
Holland; I and my sister — who is your aUilt, 
and the mother of your afiKanced husband — with 
all the female pairt of the faihily, hid ouriselves. 

(a) For this and similar references, see Notes at the end of 
the Volume. 



LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. O 

Your aunt, a most beautiful girl, was, owing to 
sickness, unable to be removed ; so your grand- 
father inked her face all over, bound up one of 
her eyes, scented her with assafoetida, and so dis- 
figured her, that it was impossible to enter her 
room without feeling disgust. I|i this state she 
was left to her fate. The soldiers entered ; but 
when they saw her, they were horror-struck at the 
noisom appearance of the negro woman^ as they 
supposed her to be ; and thus she escaped their 
violence. 

" After the French were peaceably settled, the 
ofiicers gave a ball, at which, of course, my father 
and family were obliged to be present : there, for 
the first time, I met your father. He was a re- 
markably handsome man, highly accomplished, 
and paid me very marked attentions. The next 
morning, your grandfather called me into his 
study, and thus addressed me : ' Caroline, you 
have never disobeyed your father; but, last night, 
you displeased me much, by receiving, with so 
much apparent pleasure, the attentions of that 
French officer. Remember, he is a Christian, and 
a Catholic ! Though he did not know you to be 
a Jewess, you know yourself to be one; and never 
will I consent, nor forgive your having any suitor 
than such as I shall look out for you. You are 
seventeen years of age, and shall shortly be mar- 

b2 
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lied ; in the mean time, let me not bear of this 
Frenchman again.' 

'' All this was too late. In the words of the 
poet, I may say, ' we looked and loved.' I will 
pass over a great part of the early portion of my 
life. Your father soon pretended to forsake his 
Catholic opinions, and became a Jew. After three 
years of absence, he returned to Amsterdam ; and, 
after a variety of trials, I married him, and, of 
course, followed the French army with him. 

" I will tell you a little circumstance, which 
took place at Antwerp, soon after your brother 
Adolphus was bom. One night, at twelve o'clock, 
it rained and thundered tremendously: I had 
retired to bed ; when, by the shadows projected 
by the light of the kitchen, I suspected all was 
not right in that quarter. Your father paid no 
attention to what I said about it ; but I could not 
sleep; so I arose, and, passing through several 
rooms, went down stairs to the kitchen, where, 
to my surprise, I found my maid-servant com- 
fortably seated on the knee of a soldier, drinking 
chocolate, and eating butter-cakes, &c. ; indeed, 
everything was placed out in style. The moment 
I opened the door, the servant screamed, and the 
villain rushed on me with his drawn sword. I 
avoided him ; and seeing the poker red-hot in 
the fire, I seized it, and, standing with it reso- 
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lutely in my hand, threatened to run him through, 
if he moved an inch. He appeared struck with 
fear ; and, falling on his knees, implored me to 
forgive him, promising he would never be enticed 
from his duty again. He proved to be our cen- 
tinel, and I let him depart ; but I locked the girl 
in a room for the night, and in the morning sent 
her off; and thus the affair ended. 

*' You appear tired, my dear child: go, and 
dress yourself for dinner. If we have an oppor- 
tunity, I will finish my tale in the evening. Yet, 
before we part, do not forget that I expect you 
will meet your cousin with smiles, when he ar- 
rives ; and I leave to Providence the result of 
your meeting!" So kissing her, she withdrew, 
leaving Judith in a state of mind far from plea- 
sant. " To be married to a Jew, and a stranger! " 
said Judith to herself: "Why did my parents 
place me at a Christian boarding school? Can they 
for a moment think, that, after seven years liberty 
of conscience, I should return fettered with the 
rites of Moses ? Well, well ! I will be silent, and 
appear to submit for a while, but never will I 
marry a Jew." 

Thus thought our Heroine : for the present, in- 
deed, she determined to be, if possible, in /orm 
a Jewess ; for she loved her mother tenderly, and 
would willingly have avoided giving her the pain 
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to suppose that a female of her &mily should 
deviate from the religion of her nation. 
' In the mean time, her Yankee cousin arrived : 
at once her former prejudices were strengthened, 
for, after a few days, he acknowledged himself to 
be a slave dealer ; a disclosure which put a stop 
to all her mother's persuasions for the time. 

It was in the month of May — the sun shone 
forth in all its dazzling splendour, and every heart 
was happy; amongst the rest, was our little friend 
Judith ; for, being young — not yet sixteen — ^the 
world and all, except her cousin, was, to her youth- 
ful imagination, to be loved. Judith had her 
faults : though meek, she was rash ;, though pos- 
sessed of personal attractions, she pined after 
more liberty. In the words of Shakspeare — 



as gentle 



As zephyrs blow the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as roughs 

Their royal blood enchaffed, as the rudest wind. 

This day — being attired in her favourite clear 
white muslin dress, with her dark hair bound 
with a golden band — ^her blue eyes were tearful, 
and her face was, if possible, whiter than her 
dress. She had been for a walk ; when, passing 
by a cottage, she hestrd a bitter scream, and saw 
a woman rush from the cottage and dash her in- 
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fant, about six months old, on the stones ; then 
tearing her long hair, whicl^ hung wildly about her 
face, she exclaimed, ^* Qh ! It is my own doings ! 
Had I never used my poor Mary so ill, he had still 
lived ! " So saying, she fled. Judith took up the 
poor bleeding child, and, kindly placii^ its little 
head in her bosom, entered the cottage, where 
she witnessed a sce^e of bitter distress.. On a 
miserable bed, lay a most lovely woman, pale 
and wan, from whoi^e blaqk eyes shpt the fire of 
niadness : ^he spoke nqt, poj appeared to tfike 
the least notice of Judith, who, with her young 
charge, seated herself in a cortier of the room* 
After two hours had elapsed, axu ol^ womftn en- 
tered ; Judith went up to her, aud said, ^' Forgive 
my coming into your house, I have been wait- 
ing to give up this poor baby to the care of its 
mother." — '* Mother ! " exclaipied the old woma^ ; 
*^ Oh ! young lady, it has none. Il|id you not see 
my poor daughter rush out of this hated hou^e 2 
You appear to take an interest in our sad case ; 
so, lady, listen. Yonder poor maniac was coprted 
for three years by a respectable young man, ^ 
brewer. He fixed the wedding day, and I sept 
for her twin sister, to come home from her situa- 
tion, to be at the wedding. John, the intended 
bridegroom, went in a cart to meet her ; but day 
after day passed by, and we could hear no tidings 
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of my daughter, nor of Mary's lover. The poor 
girl pined, but never spoke on the subject. After 
a time, we beard that her faithless lover had 
married her yet more culpable sister, and that 
they were both living at a village some distance 
off. My poor Mary was very ill ; still she wished 
to see once more in this world those she most 
loved : she went ; but returned a maniac ! She 
never speaks, nor moves. Last week, hearing she 
was dying, John and Susan came to take a last 
farewel: but not until this day would she see 
them. He came ; she knew'him ; and, after 
some time, he left the house. On one of our 
neighbours passing by the stable, she saw my 
son-in-law suspended by his neckcloth, a corpse ! 
Susan, also, is now no more, having thrown herself 
over the neighbouring bridge. Thus, in the space 
of a few short hours, this babe has lost its best 
friends." Judith wept, and returned home, where 
all were gay but herself. 

The bell had rung for the last time, when Judith 
entered and took her place at the table. The 
bread, dipped in salt, had been passed to each 
individual, and they had, according to the rab- 
binical usage, washed their hands and said a 
short grace; then, eating the bread and salt, 
they all made a hearty meal, except Judith — the 
adventure of the morning was too fresh in her 
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memory to permit her to eat. Her father, seeing 

her sad, asked, jokingly, if Rabbi Isaac bad been 

cross, or if she had lost her favourite pigeon? 

Unseasonable as was this raillery, she bore it 

with temper ; and at length, her spirits returning 

to their natural buoyancy, she opened the piano, 

and sang to her father his favourite song. Seeing 

his daughter more cheerful, he proposed a walk, 

the circumstances of which shall be related in the 

following Chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GERMAN FIBH WOMAN. 

^' Boh 1 " quoth the German, " aint I 'pon de yeel; 

Do you think my nerfe, and blood, and bones, can*t feel ? " 

" Sir," quoth the beau, " don't, don't be in a passion, 

I We naught to say about your situation ; 

But making such a hideous noise in France, 

Fellow, is contrary to bienscanceJ* — Pindar. 

It was not long before Judith and her father met 
with an incident which completely aroused the 
laughing propensity of the daughter. Meeting 
with a stout red-faced Billingsgate fishwoman, 
who was a foreigner, and, like Judith's father, 
had but little knowledge of the English tongue 
or manners, and whose choleVy like his, was easily 
aroused, he accosted her, with '' Vot, you sell de 
fish for de money ?'^ — " Vot^ you vant me to sell you 
de fish mitout de gald?"* — "iVb.' no! me give 
you de VargentJ' — " Vot, you make de fun from 
me?" — ** You English divel!" — " You call me de 
English^ and make de fun from me?" — "Go to de 
divel yourself you fat ding, and take your fish 
mit you!" — On which she gave him a slap on 

* German for money. 
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the face; and he, being exasperated, caught up a 
fish and beat it about her head. Many of the 
by-standers attempted to interfere and reconcile 
them, but in vain. None could convince them 
of their mutual mistake ; nor was it till after the 
woman was given in charge of a constable, that 
she could be persuaded she had not been jested 
with. After peace was restored, a coach was 
csilled, which conveyed Judith and her father 
home, where the adventure was told with much 
glee. 

The evening prayers being said, and it being 
late, after bending her head to her father and 
mother, to receive the nightly blessing,* Judith 
retired to bed, light-hearte4 and happy. 

The next morping was Friday ; on the evening 
of which the Sabbath (J) commences; and the 
requisite preparations were to be attended to : the 
seven-lighted lamp was to be trimmed ; the choUrs 
(or Sabbath bread) was to be got ready ; and food 
prepared, sufficient to last till the setting sun of 
the following day : no fire must be touched, nor 
anything done in the shape of work ; for it is the 
Sabbath. Indeed, the Jews strive by every 
means to render this day Jioly. 

m 

* It is a custom with Jews, night and morning, to receive 
the blessing of their parents — this is termed hrocher. 
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Judith slept sweetly, and arose in the morning 
gay and merry as the lark, to glad the hearts of 
her parents. '^ Good morrow, Judith," said her 
friend Ellen, as she opened her bedroom door, 
early in the morning. ^^ How! Asleep still! Come, 
get up, I have much to tell you. Dress yourself, 
and we will walk into the garden.'* Judith has- 
tened her toilet duties, and the two friends opened 
their hearts freely. " Tell me, dear Judith, do 
you intend to forsake the faith of your fathers ; 
and does not our holy religion weigh truly in 
your bosom ? What are these rumours : that you 
have a Christian lover? Is it so, that my fair 
Judith will indeed refuse the hand of her rich 
cousin, to bestow it upon a Christian? Oh, Judith! 
you answer not ! Tell me, I beg, why is it that 
lately you have neither been to Shuely* nor been 
so attentive to Rabbi Isaac as you ought ? He 
complains bitterly, that, although you pretend, 
or strive, to learn Hebrew, your heart is far from 
the book of Moses."—" Ellen," said Judith, 
calmly, " wait, and you shall know all my heart! 
At present, I cannot venture to express my 
feelings ; suffice it to say, that, unless they greatly 
alter, I never can marry my cousin, nor any but 
ONE, — ^who must be nameless. I am too much 

* Synagogue. — See also Note (c). 
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bewildered in my brother's intended marriage, to 
think on any other subject!" — *' Really/' said 
Ellen, " I think I should like to be a bride, to be 
dressed so richly! But will you give me, my dear 
Judith, a description of the wedding ceremony, 
after it has taken place?" — "Yes, surely, dear 
Ellen ; and, if I can, I will shew you the presents." 
"What a good thing it is, that there are such 
good regulations to be observed in our religion ! 
For no one is expected to attend, unless, on the 
day before the marriage, they send a handsome 
present! Well may Christians say, we are a 
money loving race!" — " I do not know, but most 
people love the good things of this world ! It is 
nearly breakfast time, so adieu, dear Ellen ; when 
next we meet, expect to hear about the ceremonies 
we Jewesses have to go through on our wedding 
day!" 

It was, as before observed, Friday ; the meat 
had to be made chocher, (d) — that is, purified, 
before being dressed : first, it had to remain three 
hours on a board, pierced with many holes, to 
allow the blood gradually to run from it, then 
to be placed in water; and afterwards to be three 
times separately rinsed, before it was fit for use. 
She had also to superintend the care of the com- 
pany, who always call to made arrangements for 
cards in the evening, after the Sabbath is out, (e) 
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Judith was so much engrossed with the prepa- 
rations abready going on for her elder brother's 
marriage, that for a time her thoughts were 
diverted from her own cares and anxieties. Adol- 
phus was to be wedded to a Jewess of fortune ; 
but brought up in the prejudices and bigotry of 
her religion. Judith wished to love her. How 
could she ? There was so wide a chasm in their 
feelings, that, whenever they met, a coldnessy 
almost amounting to dislike, would creep over 
her heart. Sarah was many years older than 
Judith ; and the contrast was equally great in 
other respects : the one young, gay, and lovely ; 
the other plain, reserved, and stiffened by the 
feelings of bigotry. 

Supper being over, and the benchin (or prayer 
after meals) which Rabbi Isaac always chaunted, 
and in which the whole family joined, finished, 
some retired to their rooms ; and Judith would 
gladly have done the same, for she was much 
fatigued ; but, as she was about to rise, her mo- 
ther desired her to go up stairs, as she wished to 
say a few words to her. " Gladly, dear mamma ; 
nothing gives me greater pleasure than to sit by 
your honoured side and listen to your blessed 
instructions." " Well, Judith, I will now ask 
you to open your mind to me, and tell me why 
you have appeared so sad of late. You do not 
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partake in the amusements that our people so 
eagerly enjoy. What is it, my lore, that weighs 
on yoiir spirits?" — " Dear mother," saidJudithv 
'^ it is the thought of giving you pain : but if you 
infiist bn my telling you, I will. When I look 
upon Sarahy and think that were it not for the 
sake of religious prejudices, her place would be 
supplied by Bertha — I own, I grieve to think 
what must be the thoughts and feelings of my 
brother, when he reflects that, had he not been a 
Jew, or had Bertha been a Jewess, she would^ in 
all probability, have been a happy wife and a 
mother." — " Judith," said her mother, " speak 
not so lightly of forsaking your faith. Remem- 
ber, that dearly as you are beloved by every 
member of your family, sooner would we follow 
you to the grave, than ever see you the wife of a 
Christian. I think, I can guess why your cousin 
was so noxious to yon. But, no! I will not har- 
bour so dreadful a thought! It cannot be that 
you should bring eternal infamy on our house ! 
Oh ! let me not mention the word! Go ! Cheer 
up! Wednesday will be the wedding-day of 
your brother ; so, my girl, put far off all sombre 
thoughts. By following the faith of your fathers, 
the chosen of God, you never can be wrong." 

All was bustle, joy, mirth, and, to all appear- 
ance, gladness ; even Judith partook of a share 
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of happiness. Her dress, as a bride's-maid, came 
home : and when putting it on, she could not help 
looking at herself, while an inward sensation of 
pleasure, if not of vanity, thrilled through her 
frame : yet the thoughts of who was to be the 
bride, threw a chill on her heart, and tears came 
in her eyes. Just at this instant, Sarah entered 
the room, and, presenting her with a most beau- 
tiful tiara^ said, ^' I come, dear Judith, that you 
may fulfil your promise ; for I told Adolphus, that, 
unless he gave permission, you would not ; now, 
having gained his consent, I ask you to gratify 
a natural curiosity : for I could not with peace of 
mind become his wife, unless I felt assured that 
he, at this time, was free from any contract of the 
kind you once hinted at." — " Well, Sarah," re- 
plied Judith, ^' let it be so. I will relate the 
mournful tale of my ill-fated Bertha." 



CHAPTER III. 

* THE BROKEN HEART. 

Spirit of love and sorrow, Hail ! 

Thy solemn voice from far I hear. 
Mingling with th* ev*ning*s dying gale ; 

Hail I with thy sadly pleasing tear. — Radclif. 

Bertha Hamilton was a young and tender crea- 
ture ; possessed of all the mild attractions that 
can ornament a beautiful and accomplished 
woman: qualities seldom found in a country 
girl. She was the only child of a retired phy- 
sician. Her mother died at the time of her 
birth ; but she had been carefully educated by 
her father, whose sole comfort she was. At the 
time I became acquainted with her, my brother 
had gained her affections, and she loved with all 
the intensity and ardour of a just and lasting 
passion. To do him justice, Adolphus returned 
her love; and, after some time, sought her hand 
in marriage. Her father reluctantly gave his 
consent; for he could not endure the thought 
of destroying her happiness in a point on which 
so much depended. All went on happily, till at 

VOL. I. c 
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length it came to the knowledge of my mother 
that Bertha and Adolphus were seen together : 
no sooner did she know that her son, a Jew^ 
was on point of marriage with a Christian girl, 
than she immediately repaired to Stamford, and^ 
having ascertained who the lady was, she ac- 
quainted her fitther that Adolphus was a Jew, 
and that, under such circumstances, his daughter 
would never be acknowledged by Adolphus's 
family, but that the finger of scorn would be 
held up at both. 

Dr. Hamilton was so much incensed at what 
he called hypocrisy in Adolphus, that he forbad 
him ever to enter his doors again ; and, calling 
Bertha, told her what had transpired between 
the mother of Adolphus and himself. The shock 
was too much for the unfortunate girl. She took 
to her bed with sorrow : it was worse than sick- 
ness ; it was the torech of all her hopes in this 
world, and that at the very time she had obtained 
a consent to the union from her beloved father, 
which had been long withheld. To be severed 
from all she held dear, was more than her gentle 
nature could endure. 

My poor brother was, if possible, more miser- 
able than his beloved Bertha: my mother had 
worked on his filial feelings. He was a dutiful 
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Hon; and prejudices, which had been dormatti, 
%^ere now revived. It was a trial for him to 
decide whether he should he the most happy or 
fi/io^ miseretbte of men. In this state of mind, 
Adolphus sent for me, and having opened his 
heart, imploi'ed me to see his Bertha, and tell 
her that if they could hut oTice meet again, to take 
a last farewel, perhaps both would be the hap- 
pier for it. Oh ! Sarah, what a task was it to 
see the friend of my bosom so altered! Her 
bestutiful and graceful form bending beneath the 
effect of blighted hopes and disappointed love ; 
thottgh not from the fickleness of her lover. Is 
this, I ask, the religion of a merciful Maker, to 
sevet the heitrts of two so devoted to each other? 
Wo! it is the cold trammels of priestcraft. 

It t^as when the dear gii>l was in one of those^ 
melancholy khd dejected moods, to which she 
Ibecame subjeet, that I obtained access to her. I 
was obliged to see her by stealth ^ he* angry 
&ther having strictly ferbidden anyone belonging 
to AdolpliKs evefT to see her. I approached hei' 
chair, #her*f, suppforted by pillows, with her soft 
blue eyes half closed, and her head reclined, she 
Was mntteritfg the name of her hedrt's treasure. 
I ge'^tly took her hand, and without opening her 
eyefe, or moving her posture, she, mistaking me 
for her father, exclaimed, — " Dear sir, forgive 

c 2 
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me. I do all I can to forget ; but sometimes my 
poor brain will wander to days gone by!" I 
could scarcely speak ; my tongue seemed fixed to 
my mouth. " What," thought I, " must I dis- 
turb this angel ? " Why did I not retire ? But 
no ; the love I bore my brother, and the tender- 
ness of heart I had towards my friend, made me 
accomplish that which I shall ever regret having 
done. I said, '^ Bertha! Dear Bertha!" She 
started as from a dream, and looking at me with 
extreme wretchedness, hid her face in both her 
hands, and cried out, — " Judith, leave me ! For 
pity's sake, leave me ! " '* No, never, dearest 
Bertha, will I, until I see you calmer. Look at 
me — take me to your heart, and repose confi- 
dence in me. I will perish rather than forsake 
or betray you ! " I cannot relate all that trans- 
pired ; it now nearly turns by brain when I think 
of it. I said, '' Her fate will perhaps be mine! 
God forbid!" 

After remaining with my beloved Bertha several 
hours, I stole away, having been admitted through 
the aid of her nurse, whom I had bought oyer to 
my interest. 

Daily did I thus visit and console my friend, 
carefully avoiding the name of Adolphus, or any- 
thing that would again open the wounds of her 
heart. At length, her spirits ^adually returned ; 
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and when I was with her, she appeared almost 
happy. The fresh air was thought, by her father, 
likely to do her good ; and she took daily rides 
in her carriage, with the blinds closely drawn, 
until after she had passed through the town. At 
last, she ventured to walk abroad. Often, on a 
summer's evening, would we meet, and talk over 
the past, and feel ourselves again. Now came the 
task I had promised to perform. Adolphus was 
very anxious to see his dear Bertha, though I duly 
cautioned him not to be impatient. At length, 
waving all ceremony, he, one evening, met Bertha 
instead of me. How they met, or how they parted, 
I cannot tell ; I only know the temptation was 
too great for two such beings so devotedly 
attached. He sought forgiveness, and she forgave 
him. Their love returned. One evening, a Jew, 
passing, saw them together at a cottage window. 
He knew of the affair, and made it his business 
to acquaint my mother with it. The consequence 
may easily be imagined : they were parted, and 
ere he could again see her, she was no more. 
She died after giving birth to a still-bom son! 
Poor Bertha was buried by night; and her 
broken-hearted father soon followed to the silent 
tomb of his only child. 

Adolphus left the county, and for years mourned 
over his lost undone Bertha : this must account 
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for my not taking the interest I ought to haTe 
t^en in my brother's marriage. 

Oh I never breathe a dead one's name. 

When those who loved that one are nigh ; 
It poors a lava through the frame, 

That chokes the breast and fills the eye. 
{t strains a chord, tl^at wields too much 

Of piercing anguish in its breath ; 
And hands of mercy should not touch 

A string made eloquent by death. 

Oh I never breathe a lost one's name 

To those who called that one their own ; 
It only stirs the smouldering flame. 

That bums upon a chamel stone. 
The heart will ache, and well nigh break. 

To miss that one for ever fled ; 
And lips of mercy should not wake 

A love that cherish^ the d^d. — Eliza Coo^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE JBWISH WEDDIK6. 

If to behold thee as my pledge of happiness, 
To know none fair, none excellent but thee ; 
If still to love thee with unwearied constancy. 
Through ev'ry season, ev'ry change of life. 
Be worth the least return of grateful love : 
Then let my Calista bless this day, 
And set it down for happy. — Rowe. 

Judith had jnst entered the drawing room, when 
she was accosted by her youngest brother, Ema- 
nuel, — **Well, sister," said he, **you are late; 
have you been attending the SAweZ* this eyening ; 
or, are you just returned from a walk?" ** My 
dear, I have been seeking you, to tell you it is 
time to see Sabbath outT He placed her arm in 
his, and they returned to the parlour, to finish 
the Sabbath. Her father stood in the midst of 
his children— consisting of Judith and her three 
brothers. Her mother, too ill to stand, had her 
couch drawn near the table, where, according to 
the rites of her religion, the Shobbos f was to be 

* Synagogue. t Sabbath. — See also Note (c). 
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put out. Rabbi Isaac waited for the approach of 
the youthful pair, and then began to chaunt. On 
the table stood a glass of wine, a box of spice, 
and a burning taper. When prayers were ended, 
a piece of paper was lighted, and then the wine 
poured on it, so as to extinguish it ; her father 
then handed it to his wife ; she handed it to the 
Rabbi ; and he passed it to every one standing 
round the table, beginning with the eldest. 
Then the spice was passed round in like manner; 
the wine was tasted by each ; and after a short 
prayer. Sabbath was out. Judith and her brothers 
then bent their heads to their parents for their 
blessing; which was g^ven in the name otAbra- 
haniy IsaojCy and Jacob. Music and conversation 
passed away the time, till they retired to bed, 
which gave Judith liberty to indulge in thoughts, 
which, in spite of everything else, would intrude. 
It was late the next morning before she arose, 
and then she found all occupied with their prayers. 
The Feast of Tabbrkacles (/) also was at 
hand, when everyone does the utmost to decorate 
his tent; for, to the present day, the Jews strictly 
adhere to all the forms and ceremonies imposed 
by their great Lawgiver. Judith was busied in 
painting flowers, and forming wreaths of arti- 
fidals ; but, notwithstanding all these things, a 
secret want eidsted in her mind ; for, though in 
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common with moBt Jewesses, great pains were 
taken to instruct her in all the outward forms 
of her religion, the prayers; being said in He- 
brew, were by her but little understood. Rabbi 
Isaac indeed instructed her in Hebrew ; but the 
lessons on her piano were opened with far more 
pleasure. Just as she had finished her garland, 
a loud voice disturbed her; it was the Rabbi, 
abusing the servant maid most lustily. She had 
wiped a butter plate with a meat cloth. The plate, 
of course, was destroyed, and the cloth thrown 
into the fire ; and it was only by the intercession 
of Judith, that the maid was forgiven, on her pro- 
mising never to commit the like sin again. A 
smile of mirth was playing on the sweet face of 
Judith, as she asked her mother what was > the 
matter. At this moment, Rabbi Isaac entered 
the room, in a frantic manner, exclaiming, — 
'' Och mine Got! votyou tinhde shicksa'* has done? 
Och mine Got! made all de house trifa.f Vemust 
all fast and pray, and see everyding fresh cocherdy% 
for to make ax)ay vat she may have done!" Her 
mother replied, — "What do you mean, Rabbi 
Isaac ? My house is HBfrume^ as possible ; and 
I hope no member of my family (casting a look 
of doubt on Judith) would attempt, or wish, to 

♦ Servant. f Impure. % Made pure. § Pure. 
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destroj the perfect purity of it." '^ Oeh no, mine 
ffoot lady J it vas eU shichsa-^a mecAa me ihema on 
hert^ She made Jlashenf cloth vipe de putre 
taldir.X" " Oh, Rabhi, what do you say?" 
** Dot ve most pray int f oaten j% or ahe tdl u 
ooporaW in dieen hou8eH,%" 

Judith here explained, that the poor girl, by 
miitake, had, instead of the blue plate, taken the 
white plate, for meat, which should be only used 
for butter ; and not thinking it so heinoiis a sin 
as it was, she had actually asked Rabbi Isaac to 
explain, why she was so strictly enjoined by her 
mistress never to use the same things for meat that 
she did for such food as was taken with butter, 
as fish, &e., and he, haying caught her in the 
very act of disobedience, the consequences were 
as related above. 

When all had been put to rights, and her 
mother and the Rabbi restored to peace of mind, 
Judith was allowed to pass a day with her friend 
Ellen, when she embraced the opportunity of 
informing her of all that had passed at Adolphus's 
wedding. 

Ellen, having never witnessed such a ceremony, 
was very anxious to hear all the particulars ; and 

• EverythiDg nasty on her. f Flesh. J Butter plate. 
§ Fast. II Ruined. If In this house. 
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Judith gratified her curiosity iu the foUowing 

temusi: — 

^* The di^y prior to the nuptials, erery person 
invited, who intended to accept of the invitation, 
sent to Sarah's house their bridal presets, con- 
§ii9tii|g of various pieces of silver ; as candlesticks, 
spoons, forks, and every thing necessary to eom^ 
pl^te a ^et of dinner and tea services. Some sent 
the bride jewels ; others, glass of most beautiful 
mm\ifacturQ ; all striving, according to their 
wealth, to s^pd the best. These presents were 
laid out on a table in an anti-room, adjoining 
(b^ drawing ropni, in which the marriage was to 
take place ; the table being covered with a piece 
of crimson velvet, handsomely decorated with 
^Qwers . To each present was attached the donor's 
name, written on a small piece of card-paper, 
and fastened to the article with a white satin 
ribbon. I) being bride's-maid, had to spread these 
things out to the b^t advantage. 

" The bride remained in a room by herself, and 
had to pass the fore-part of the day as a fast, (g) 
lu the evening, accompanied by her two sisters 
and myself, she stole outy and went to the bath, 
which was prepared for her in a lai^e room, with 
a fire, before which was hung the whole of a 
female's apparel, entirely new, as were also the 
towels. A large curtain, which hung at the far- 
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ther end of the room, having been withdrawn, 
a warm bath, or micksat was revealed, in which 
we plunged her; and after giving her three good 
dips, we dressed her, and she was then holy. 
We then returned home, and she went to bed ; 
not being allowed to see any one until the 
ceremony took place. Adolphus sadly begged 
to be admitted : but not until she was his by a 
rinffy could he again see her. 

" My task is now to describe the room : fancy 
a splendid drawing room, filled with the most 
gorgeously dressed females ; and in the midst a 
canopy of crimson velvet, trimmed with golden 
fringe, and resting on four short golden poles, 
which it is considered a great honor to uphold 
at the ceremony. (A) One was held by my father, 
another by the bride's only brother (she, as you 
know, having no father), the other two were 
given to friends most respected by the bride and 
bridegroom. Four Rabhins^ followed by the 
High Priesty (i) entered, and stationed themselves 
under the canopy. I then led in my intended 
sister-in-law, Sarah; on her right hand was her 
mother, on her left, mine. They took each a 
hand, led her three times round one of the poles 
of the canopy, solemn music playing at the same 
time, and then they placed her under it. In like 
manner, Adolphus was led up to his bride, and 
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placed on her left side. Then began the Rabbins 
to chaunt. The High Priest took the ring, and, 
after saying a prayer, put it on the fore-finger 
of her right hand. A glass of wine was then 
handed to the High Priest, who, after blessing it, 
tasted it ; then he handed it to the bridegroom, 
who passed it to his bride ; after which, it was 
handed to the Rabbins, who returned it to the 
High Priest. The latter threw it on the ground, 
and the bridegroom trod the glass to pieces; 
when all the persons present strove to obtain one 
of the fragments. The meaning of this is, that, 
until every particle of the glass can be obtained, 
and joined so as to again form a perfect vessel, 
the married couple cannot be parted." 

" But," said Ellen, " did not Sarah give her 
consent ?" — " No ! it is never asked : her parents, 
or those officiating for them, give her hand to the 
bridegroom ; and while they still hold it, he places 
the ring on the fore-finger, the Priest first asking, 
if it is pure gold^ and if it has been paid for ? 
This being answered in the affirmative, they 
become united, never more to be separated in 
this world ; and the bride is then led out of the 
room. 

^^ Refreshments of the most delicious kinds are 
prepared for the bride and bridegroom; while 
the company amuse themselves at cards, or what 
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they please, until dinnet is announced ; and thef e 
the bride and bridegi'ootti are seatedi side by side, 
at the head of the table, with their parents next 
to them ; then their relations and kindred, and 
lastly the company generally, according to their 
ages. 

" I cannot omit telling you of A mischierous 
trick which my bfother, Emanuel, played off <m 
one of the poor Rabbins, who, as a matter of 
courtesy, were invited to the dinner^ He asked 
permission to attend to their WbMb ; and hsCring 
placed himself by the side of Rabbi Myer, tor- 
mented him with all the apparent feelings of good- 
will, and over kindness. He got him to sit on the 
side nearest the entrance into the room, where 
the full current of air came into his neck ; and 
Emanuel farther contrived that Rabbi Myer 
should be helped to a piece oi fsh dressed m 
butter; therefore, you know, dear Ellen, ac- 
cording to our laws, he dare not eat me»l^ noi' 
anything cooked with suet, for at least three 
hours afterwards ; and as all our pastry is made 
with melted suet, the Rabbi eould not partake of 
any of the exquisite dainties placed before him ; 
of which, no doubt, the poor man intended to lay 
in a good store. Emanuel, with seeming sorrow, 
praiyed his pardon, just as he was about to raise 
a piece of turkey to his capacUms mmuth^ put his^ 
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hand on his ann, and informed him of his aad 
mistake in having before helped him to butter 
fish. ' Och mine OotT exclaimed the enraged 
Rabbi, ' vot vUl de hUla^ say? Did the Raiff 
shee me touch disfla$he?X Vy, 9ar! you iarve me 
so ? Do you not know^ sar, ve nhays expect to 
have de best of dings on such a time?' So, poor 
man, like Saneho Panpa, his gormandizing pro- 
pensities were effectually stopped. He dared not 
say all he would have said. It was the bride<^ 
groom's brother; and who could tell but Mr. 
Emanuel might soon marry himself? However, 
the poor Rabbi looked unutterable things, first at 
Emanuel, and then at the table, as course after 
course was removed ; and there he sat with a 
paltry piece of fried plaiccy which had been on 
the table as a comer dish ! 

'^ The dinner being over, we entered the ball 
room ; and, after the wedded pair had led off 
the first dance, they retired, leaving us to enjoy 
the amusements of the evening. The elder per- 
sons were at cards in an adjoining room. So you 
see, dear Ellen, we have all the outward appear- 
ances of happiness ; but there was a listlessness 
about Adolphus, which nought could cheer* His 
gaiety was assumed. Perhaps, he thought on 

* Congregation. t High Priest. t Meat. 
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Bertha ! But I mast abandon this subject ! My 

sister's name is now Sarah — and she is a Jewess !" 

^^ Thank yon, my sweet Judith/' said Ellen, 

^* but you have omitted one thing, which our 

sex is always anxious to know." — " Why, Ellen, 

what can that be? I am sure I gave you an 

exact description of all that took place." — ^^ Yes, 

yes ! But you did not tell me how the bride was 

dressed." — " Oh!" laughingly exclaimed Judith, 

" I confess, I had almost forgotten that. Why, 

you silly girl, you know tve Jewesses always wear 

white ; and by our customs, we ought to hare all 

our hair cut off; and a false front put on, as a 

Jewess dare not, after she is married, wear her 

own hair. As Sarah is exceedingly strict, this 

cropping was attended to; and she was dressed 

in a pretty blond cap, interwoven with diamonds 

and white roses made of pearls. She was one 

blaze of jewels — strongly bringing to my mind 

the accounts of ancient times, when, in happier 

days, the daughters of Judah wore their hair 

studded with precious stones. Her dress was of 

white satin, with a point lace tunic over it, tastily 

trimmed with pearls. Her shoes and gloves 

corresponded. As to us, bride's-maids, we were 

dressed in like manner, only we wore our own 

hair, with garlands of white roses ; and we had 

no jewels about our persons. Now, Ellen, will 
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that satisfy you ? For I must return. They will 
be waiting dinner for me." — " Farewel, Judith," 
said Ellen, '^ I must get you to finish, next time 
we meet." 



vot. I. 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW TO PAY OLD DEBTS. — NAPOLEON AND THE 

WOODMAN. 

" Impossible 1'' — " Nay, but 't is really true, 

I have it from good hands; and so may you.'* 

" From whose, I pray ?" — So, having named the man, 

Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. — Btron. 

All were seated at dinner; and Judith, after 
having said her grace, also seated herself; but 
she could not account for the mirth, of which 
every one at the table seemed to partake ; espe- 
cially as her father was averse to any one speak- 
ing during the time of meals; and, like her 
mother, he was hard of hearing. After dinner, 
when the dessert was put on the table, she pri- 
vately asked her brother, Emanuel, what had 
transpired during her. absence, that all should 
appear so well pleased. He told her, he would 
ask her father to relate his interview with his 
shoemaker's executor, and then she would have 
it in the original. 

Judith was pleased at the prospect of hearing 
her kind father tell a tale — ^knowing that he always 
was in a passion if asked for money, especially 
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by a Meihodist— End he, to gratify his darKng 
daughter, complied with the request : — " / ves 
shotting in de parler, ven Josef informed me dat a 
gentlehomme vonted to shee me, * Let him come 
iii^* said I. So ' 171 volks a tall strait man^ mit his 
hat on. * Vot is de matter mit you sarV — ' Nothings 
doctor, excepting that as our well-belored bro- 
ther, John Thomson, is called to his last home, 
I have waited on you to settle his bill.' The 
sound of the word bill was enough to move all 
mine teinpei^; Idxyiit like de name 4jf bill. *F<?Z, 
sar^- said /, ' is dat vot is de matter mit your kead^ 
dat you keep on your hat. I doat you had a ^ore 
head J and come ax me for advice ?'^-^ Oh dear, 
ble^S mfe, no sir. I am sent by our society to 
collect all debts due unto our beloved brother^ 
lately deceased. You, doctor, having run a bill 
with him, I see by the books, there is a difference 
of a few pounds between you, and I should fed 
obliged by your paying the same to me.' — * Voi^ 
sar, you mean me pay? Me ou>e him not v&n sms* 
— *0h! bless me, sir, remember, yoUare speaking 
of the dead.' — * Me 'care not for de living not de 
dead, ven lam right. I vil never pay noting , sar. 
I settled mit him the week before he vent dedd*"^ 
Vel, after telling me vot dS Methodis void say, he 
said, * Doctor^ ven you dies, and are buried, and 
shall rise again, and meet John Thomson at de day 

d2 
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of reserecshianj and he shall ash you for de bill, vot 
vill you den sayf* — ^I viU say^ John Thomson^ 

you tell von lieT So^ he turned rounds and 

volked out of de house'' Judith laughed heartily 
at her father's description ; but, knowing that the 
bill had already been settled, she could not help 
saying he was right. 

Seeing her fitther so good tempered, she asked 
him to relate some of the incidents he had met 
with when in the army. He said, ^^Vell^ Judith^ 
I mil tell you von anecdote of my late respected 
master. Napoleon^ Which was as follows :— 

^' As Napoleon was riding out, attended by 
several officers, — I was one of the party — ^we 
rode past a forest, where some woodmen were 
cutting timber. Observing one of them singing, 
the Emperor, with a smile, turned round to us, 
and said, — ^ Observe that man, who, though 
tiling . hard for his daily bread, seems to be 
happy.' The woodman, observing so many per- 
sons looking at him, made a respectful bow, and 
approached us, to inquire if we had lost our way. 
* No,' said the Emperor : * Tell me, my honest 
fellow, what makes you so cheerful ? What may 
you earn a day ? ' — * Three francs, your honour,' 
was his reply. ^ Three firancs ! ' exclaimed the 
Emperor. ' Does that support you and your 
family? Tell me how you manage to do sq/ 
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• Witlr pleasure, your honour, if you will step a 
little this way. With three francs, I not only 
keep my wife and family, but I also put money 
out at interest, and pay off my old debts.-*-* Ex- 
plain yourself,' said the Emperor. * Willingly, 
your honour. I keep my wife and children; 
/ pkxe money out at interest^ by educating the 
latter at school ; and / pay off my old debts^ by 
maintaining my aged father and mother. So 
you see, your honour, I may well be happy.' 
— V Excellent man ! ' said Napoleon. * Here is a 
Napoleon for you,' tossing him the money. 
^ Keep what you have now. told me a secret. I 
am your Emperor; and, on jpain of my displea* 
sure, I enjoin you to tell no one, till you have 
seen my face at least one hundred times«' — ^'Sire, 
it shall be so,' said the woodman. Napoleon 
turned his horse's head, and rejoined us. The 
same evening, as he appeared thoughtful. General 
Rapp asked him if anything unpleasant had oc- 
curred that day. * No,' said the Emperor, 'but 
I met a man this morning, who, with three francs 
per day, told me he kept his family, placed 
money out at interest, and paid off his old debts. 
Gentlemen,' continued the Emperor, *you will 
please me much, if any of you can tell me the 
meaning of what he said ? ' All of us were anxious 
to please our monarch ; and, knowing that he had . 
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spoken to a woodman in the forenoon, we rode 
off early on the following morning ; and, having 
found the woodman, asked him, if he knew to 
whom he had spoken on the preyioos day? The 
man said, ^ Yes, I had the honour of talking with 
the Emperor.' — * What did you say to him ? '— 
'Excuse me, gentlemen; that I must not tell 
you.-* One of the party said, * I will give you 
fifty NapoU(m8 to tell me/ The man said, * No, I 
dare not.' — ^ You shall have one hundred, if you 
will oblige us,' rejoined our companion. The 
woodman, after pausing a minute or two, said, 
* Place the money in my hand, and I' vnll tell 
you!' We placed it in his hand; and after he 
had carefully examined every piece, he told us 
all that had transpired. We rode off, and, on our 
arrival at the palace, asked to be admitted to 
the Emperor, when we expounded his riddle. 
Napoleon^ pale with anger, exclaimed, > Bring 
the woodman before me, dead or alive! ' He was 
soon found, and ushered into the presence of his 
angry monarch. . ' Sirrah! how have you dared 
to break your promise with me?'—* Sire I' said 
the woodman, with great composurie, * I have not 
disobeyed your commands.* — ^*How!] Slave!' 
said Napoleon, * Dare you tell me a lie ? '-r- 
^ Sire ! ' said the woodman, * you told me I 
should tell no one, uiitil I had seen your face 
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one hundred times.' Then, putting his hands 
deliberately into his pockets, he laid the pieces 
of money one by one before the Emperor, with 
the heads upwards. ^ There Sire V continued he; 
-have I not seen, your &ce one hundred times?' 
Napoleon burst into a loud fit 'of laughter^ gave 
him a slap in the face, icaUed him a clever fellow, 
and made him a captain in the artilleiy : where 
he proved himself deserving of his: good fortune."^ 
After tea, her brother^ Emanuel, came to her, 
and said, ^^ Judith, you have been m^ischief-making 
again. You knew that I loved Charlotte Som- 
mers, and you also know she loves me ; therefore, 
why do you interfere in my lave affairs?- 'v—** What 
is the matter how?" »aid Judith,. with her arched 
eyebrows elevated,, conscious of her good inten- 
tions towards her brother. *' Matter enough! 
You may pass' it off wiA a smile, but.it is really 
too bad. I have been this day much insulted by 
Mr. Sommers, andseilt to fiie right about by my 
deat Charlotte. When J called, as ^usual to pay 
a visit, I met her father in the hall ; I sa^.by 
his hohs that all was not qnite tighb. When 
ushered into the parlour, Mr #3. addressed me in 
a formal manner, asking, * What is your pleasure 
here ?' — ' I merely called to see the ladies^' said 
I. Mr. S. replied, * I doubt the honout o? ^jo^t 
iatentionar towards my daughter. 1 bave Toeeu 
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informed that you are a Jew ; and that by your 
religion, my daughter cannot form any connection 
with you ; and were that not the case, I could 
never allow one of my children to marry in a 
clandestine manner.' In the confusion of the 
moment, I said, * Upon what authority do you 
thus accuse me ?'— ' What !' said the fitther, * can 
you deny its truth ? Your sister is your accuser ! 
Therefore, let me not see your face in my house 
again i' I looked like a fool, took up my hat, 
and was glad to make my exit as fast as I could." 
^\ I am glad of it," replied Judith, ** and wish to 
know if you relished cold turnips as well as you 
would ham sandwiches and kisses?'' — ^* To be 
serious with you, Judith, I loved Charlotte Som- 
mers too dearly to see her feelings and affections 
trifled with." — " It is quite certain, Emanuel, you 
never intended to marry her ; why then cause the 
dear girl so much trouble and vexation which your 
tfifiing conduct must ultimately produce ? I know 
you prevent a gentleman, with honourable inten- 
tions, from paying his addresses to her." — ^^ And 
what is that to you?" said Enianuel peevishly. 
" Rely upon it, brother, whenever I find out any 
of your Zore intrigues^ or sprees, as you call them, 
if I can, I will spoil them." — " Yes, that I knew 
before," said her brother. 
. The conversation was here broken off by the 
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appearance of the father, who came to ask Judith, 
if she would go to the play. Being in good spirits, 
she joyfully accepted his offer ; and after hastily 
arranging her black locks, by placing a bunch of 
violets and lilies in her hair, she entered the 
theatre with a light heart ; but how did that 
heart beat, when, on the opposite side of the 
house, she observed one, for whose sake, there 
was a time, when she would have given up every 
other enjoyment, to have only sat under the same 
roof. Aware, however, of her critical situation, 
she Msumed a haughtiness of maimer, foreign to 
her usual mild behaviour ; which her father ob- 
serving, inwardly exulted in, for he well knew 
the bias of his daughter's affections ; yet he dis« 
sembled, and with the greatest apparent friend- 
ship, returned the bow to the object of his aver- 
sion. Very different was the case with William 
Hartford; he beheld the idol of his love again; 
and in a moment, all his former devotion and 
affection returned to his bosom, stronger than 
ever. He was surprised at her haughtiness, and 
doubted if one so beautiful and virtuous could 
prove falsie to vows given in childhood, in lofo^s 
young days^ under the bower of honeysuckles 
which Hartford had made, and where they had 
often met to exchange their pledges of constant 
affection. Could it be that Judith had returned 
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to Judaism again? Had those tenets of that 
creed chilled her heart ? Yes» it must be so ! Or 
why did she return liis letters unopened; and 
avoid him as though she hated him 1 Why, 
when by. chance he had met her at his cousin's, 
did »ke turn from him, and with looks as haughty 
as those now assunied, say^ ** Nay, remember, I 
am a deajiised Jewess." He was now determined 
to ask for an explanation-; for he had not had the 
least idea of seeing her in Suffolk. He entered 
^e box; and offering his hand to her father, 
bowed formally to her. How they b6th felt, can 
better be imagined than told. She was aU love, 
but obliged to assume an appearance of perfect 
indifference, lest she should see him insulted; 
whilst Hartford's surprise at the attentions of 
her father, and her contempt, was indescrib- 
able. Oh! he had not seen the world, or he 
would have soon discovered, that Judith's cold- 
ness was as feigned as her father's friendship. 
When the performance was over, he asked leave 
to accompany them home, saying, he longed to 
see his school-fellow Emanuel ; and, by dint of 
perseverance, he made the old doctor hear him, 
in spite of his pretence, that he could not under- 
stand^ as the music had so affected his poor ears. 
However, he rather politely said, " We shalLbe 
glad to see you, Mr. Hartford;" for, being a 
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FrenchmaDy lie could not act with rudeneiss even 
to his worst enemy. How then could he to one, 
who .in hifi hoyhood.!h£id played on hib knees ; and 
unto whom.his .wife bore the affection of a mother? 
But.8he knew not tiie suspicions which had arisen 
in his mind. She had not seen Willianx kiss her 
daughter's hand with all the ardour and tender- 
ness of first loye ; she had not watched their looks 
and glances, as her husband had.~Wliat did they 
tell him ? Tkat the h^art of his daughter . was 
deYotedtoaOhristian! Horrid thought! Buthpw 
could Jbe conununicate this to his sicik wife ? No^ 
in liis miild he wa^ determined the connection 
should be broken, even if h^ lost his beauteous 
child in the; attempt. 

By some chance, Judith had discovered her 
fother's knowledge of her unfortunate attach- 
ment — for so as yet it appeared ; but it was too 
late^-by cOn^lting Rabbi Isaac. The Rabbi was 
always a secret foe to Judith^ for he well knew, 
in what pontempt she held him, and indeed all 
of his persuasion; and he contrived to place a 
letter in^ h^r ^^y* written by a female of light 
charcLcteTj, and directed to her lover, in which 
her napie was held up to scorn because she was 
a Jevsess, Qh that moipent of misery! deeply 
buried in Jier bosom, and allowed to canker there 
T-for .Hartford was gone to London, to attend 
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the lectures necessary to finish his professional 
education as a surgeon. Yet, there was, at times, 
a suspicion lurking in Judith's bosom, that all 
was not so bad as appearances would seem to 
indicate. But then the letter ! Well, thought 
Judith, a time will come, when William shall see 
that a despised Jewess can love with all the fer- 
vour of a Christian ! Ah, far more sincere and 
devoted is the love of a Jewess! But here he 
was ! What had prevented his coming to their 
house, when he returned from London? A guilty- 
conscience, thought Judith ; yet he appears too 
mild in his manners to be ^A« villain I take him 
for. The thought of being spumed and scorned, 
raised angry feelings never before known in the 
bosom of one so young and innocent. He shall 
see I can, to all appearance, be as heartless as 
himself. 

A few minutes conversation, which he had an 
opportunity of having, after they returned home, 
in consequence of the doctor's being called out 
to see a patient who had been suddenly taken ill, 
gave Hartford the power to explain all that had 
given rise to so much misery. With tears of 
gratitude, Judith gave vent to her over-burdened 
heart, when she discovered the vile plot that had 
been imposed upon her; and that her William 
was all her own again^ as true and as constant as 
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the fondest heart could wish. The mystery was 
now out. 

The Rabbi had, by some intrigue, brought 
Emanuel into his confidence, and so worked on 
his feelings and religious prejudices, that, dearly 
as he loved Hartford, and devoted as he was to his 
only sister, he would have sacrificed all to hinder 
their ever meeting again. But Emanuel was 
gone to Hamburgh ; and now Rabbi Isaac was 
completely baffled. Judith's mother so dearly 
loved Hartford, that he dared not attempt to 
poison her mind against him. The happy lovers 
were now side by side, with her mother dosing on 
a sofa. They felt all their former confidence and 
love return tenfold. After a slight refreshment, 
her mother wbhed to retire, and so, blessing the 
lovers, they parted for the night. 



CHAPTER VI. 

UNFORTUNATB ISABEL, 

Say, what can hapless woman do, 

When love from her shall sever ? 
Shall she prove false and fickle too 

When she has lov'd ? — O ! never. 

Forbid to rove where Fancy strays, 
Each blooming sweet must wither ; 

While o'er her mind, still caution says, 
Those sweets you dare not gather I 

Then what can hapless woman do. 

When love has flown for ever ? 
Can she prove. faithless and untrue 

To him she lov'd ? — ! never. 

It was one of those beautiful spring mornings, 
which seem to invite all nature to be delighted, 
and bring strongly to the mind the words of 
Milton : — 

When God hath shower'd the earth ; so lovely seera'd 
That landscape : and of pure, now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy. — P. L. b. iv. 

Such were Judith's feelings, when her mother 
said, " We will go with William, as he returns 
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liome. It is a fiiiie morning, and the walk will 
do me good." Her heart was rejoiced- at' ihd 
propoBal; her lover's face was lighted up wit& 
joy; and, as her mother was ratheif hard of 
hearing, he could pour forth his fond endearing 
tale of lave. As they conrersed on different sub*- 
jects, they wandered through a romantic and 
retired lane, sheltered almost from the light 
of the SUB, the birds warWing in sweet melody, 
and nattarey like the layers, seemingly in ** delight 
and joy." On they went, carelessly sauntering* 
Judith's mother had lingered behind, gathering 
some violets, when, suddenly they met with! two 
soldiers, whose, looks imd gestures betokened 
meditated niischief. On observing them, the old 
lady hastily joined the young couple, and softly 
placed a larg4 stone, in Hartford's hand ; and 
he suddenly niounted the horse, which he was 
leading, crying.out, "Mother, go on with Judith f' 
ThiB manomnre had tibe. desired effect; the sol- 
diers quietly passed on ; and Judith and her 
mother regained their wonted spirits^ 

The party soon after met with farmer Smx&er, 
who having been a pa;tient under her father's 
care, had become acquainted with Judith's family. 
Hartford remarked that the fanner was in a 
mourning dress, and inquired who had died be- 
longing to him. " Have you not heard that his 
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daughter Isabel is dead?" — ^' Good heavens!" 
said William, ^' she was well a day or two since, 
for I saw her at her father's house. She cer- 
tainly looked pensive and thoughtful ; but I could 
not imagine the sweet girl would so soon have 
gone to the cold grave, when I joked her about 
your brother Emanuel." — '^ It makes my heart 
ache," said Judith, ** when I think of her un- 
timely end. However, I will tell you her mis- 
fortunes as she related them to me, when we last 
met. 

" It was only last week, that my father went 
to visit her mother, who has since died of a cancer 
in her breast; he took me with him. Poor 
Isabel was in tears. ^ My dear girl,' said I, ' do 
not repine at the will of God. It ought to be a 
source of gratitude to heaven, to think your poor 
dear mother will soon be out of her misery and 
pain ; as my father tells me she must die in a 
day or two.' — * Yes,' exclaimed Isabel, * it is too 
true; and I shall lose my best friend in this 
world ! ' I did all to pacify and calm her troubled 
breast, and to heal the wounds which afflicted 
her heart ; but could plainly see the canker was 
destroying the rose. Isabel retired into the garden 
with me ; and, as we were both young and equally 
unfortunate in the disposal of our affections, she 
said, ^ Judith, I will open my heart to you, and 
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you will say I am indeed a wicked girl ! * She 
proceeded thus with her tale : — 

*' ' My dear mother has been ill for several 
years ; the whole of my life has been devoted 
to her bed side, since I left school. I have but 
one sister, who is my father's darling, and, I may 
say, a spoiled child, for she is constantly humoured 
in all her fancies ; and because Nature has given 
her two years more of life, and made her tall and 
stately, though with plain features, she takes the 
management and control over me and our home. 
Her word is law ;- and, being of a jealous dispo- 
sition, she has at all times sadly persecuted me. 
It is true, I am short in stature ; nor can I help 
having a pretty face. You know, I am much ad- 
mired!'- — *Ye8,' added I, * and beloved by all.' — 
^ So much the more to my misfortune,' replied 
Isabel ; ' because my sister is the more cruel and 
inveterate in her conduct towards me ! — Well, to 
proceed, — I knew not what love was, until I be- 
came acquainted with Captain Fortesque. Your 
father invited me on a visit to his landlady, who 
has a sister about my own age ; and my- fond 
heart listened to the captivating tale of love. I 
dreaded my sister's anger, because I knew she 
loved the Captain also. Well, we in secret met, 
and fond hope seemed to support and comfort 
me ; but, alas ! my lover has proved false, and I 

VOL. I. E 
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am left to pine in secret. When foolisli women 
listen to the tales of men, and when men know 
that* lote for l&ve is returned^ I have obserredy 
my d6af Judith, that the zest and ardonf of affisc' 
tion abates and dies away. Oh ! how hateful is 
SQch a mati ! How like^ a daemon ! i That he should 
tell my sidtei*, he loired me bettef than her! And 
yet,' said Idabel sadly, with a sigh, * / stUl lave 
him!''' 

Hartford listened attentively to Judith's narra- 
tive; and^ with intense an:tiety depicted in his 
face, exclaimed, — *' Poor Isabel ! Who could see 
her, and not Idve her ? I pity her for confiding 
in so unsettled a character as the Captain!" — 
Judith resumed : — " To conclude my tragedy : 
Isabel, jpei^ecuted and despised at home, blighted 
in her first love, a^d forsaken by the object of it, 
was ready to sink under herJoad of wretched- s 
ness ; when^-her mother died ! 

" The shock itself was severe ; and, to add 
to its poignancy, Ae was unjustly aad cruelly 
accused by her sister of carrying on an intrigue 
with her father's eAtter. 'Hie elder sister's object 
m this vile slander was to undermine Isabel iil 
the estimation of Fortesque ; and he^ being of a 
suspicious disposition, readily believed the story. 
The dread of being spurned by the world, her 
character for ever gone, added to the frowns and 
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cdnt^tept of her fefhcV, who beli^red in the bade 
aecusatioii^ ^otv^e. Hex to seek death a^ a friend^ 
and ^egras)eMA a fefuge. She took a ^trongdod^e 
of poteon at bed .time ; and, in Ae morning, she 
was foni^l ft ooM eorps^/'. ... 

^^ Poor Isabel!'' said Williain« Jiidith, wiping 
her tearfnl eje^, tarred id her lorer with a sad yet 
plefleing smfle, and said^ V I trast jrod will neyer 
again, donbt the.conMabiqr <tf .]ik)|ar Jiiditfa.''--r- 
^' Ndf 4o y^u, my Moyed girlyJBsten td fmy taled 
that the gly deceHfnl Rftbbi may eanse to.be cir* 
culated to my injurjr/'r-r" Mo^ never!" jiromiflpd 
Judith. " And," cohtiiraed abey *^ yoilr: moyiTely 
upQfi it, he shall anffer for thehoxirfif oiid dayis of 
grief of heatt I hare hadv Depetid! iij>on iiy he 
shall fmi and j^ray with a vengeance ! . .For I will 
get our cook and Joseph, the servant, to assist me 
in the plan i have formed to inorfify his bearded 
holiness V\ Wiiliamj latghing at the d>y mioiuii^t 
in whieh Ihis was qpoken, and well knowing tiutt 
she. had the fyowerof wit to contiive misebiefy 
^rithoAt stiaUcionsness, s^d^ '^ When yen ihtedtd 
to pky off yout trichs^ let mri be an eye^vHtnefe." 
Judith promised she would, if he were anywhere 
near thetn. 

Her mother, feeling weiiry, proposed returning 
home ; and Judith was obliged, however reluc- 
tantly, to acquiesce. She shook hands with her 

e2 
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William y and, he respectfully kissing her mother's 
hand, they parted — Hartford to his father's cot- 
tage, and Judith and her mother to their home. 

Judith soon had an opportunity of mortifying 
the spirit of her teacher, Rabbi Isaac, and of 
putting to the test hia power of fasting. 

Her mother was in the habit of presenting to 
poor Jewish boys, on their day of confirmation^ 
which takes place; on their attaining the age of 
thirteen, a harrivacdnifas, (k) or piece of silk, or 
cotton, cut so as to pass across the shoulders, h'ke 
a pair of braces; at each end are four little cor- 
ners, in which holes are made, into each of which 
a piece of white worsted, obtained from the Ralf 
or High Priest, is knotted by a Rabbi ; at each 
knot, a blessing, or prayer, is said, to make it holy. 
Every night and morning, the Jew says his prayers 
on it ; and no Jew is considered safe without it. 
Rabbi Isaac had to go to London, to obtain a 
stock of PHiLLAS''^ and habritacanifasbs, for 
Judith's mother. As no Jew must eat anything 
out of a Christian's plate, nor use his knife and 
fork, (whatever has been used by a Christian being 

* Phillas, or leather straps, with the name of God placed 
in them by the Bai^, which, every morning, is bound over the 
three first fingers, and up the arm, in a particular manner, while 
the Jew says his prayers. One strap goes round the head, and 
the name of God rests on his forehead. 
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considered trifa), Isaac, was, of course, supplied 
for his journey with a good stock of food, amongst 
which was a piece of roast beef; and away he went, 
on foot. He had not journeyed far, before he 
was overtaken by Judith, in her father's gig, an4 
she accosted him with, ** Good morning, Rabbi!" 
— " Goot mom, mish Judit! Vot makes you so soon 
,out? No gootj I am afraid, mish Judit T — *J Oh, 
Rabbi ! I have to fetch a dress from the next 
village, for our cook, as I promised her I would ; 
and, as you are walking, good Rabbi, perhaps you 
would like to have a ride — ^Joseph can sit behind." 
— ** Tank you, mish; you are so very goot young 
lady J* With this he gladly got into the gig ; and 
Judith, with . seeming kindness, drove to the next 
village, being eight miles from home, where he 
proposed to make a breakfast, which Judith said 
she thought would help him on the road. When 
they came to the inn, called the Pig and Snuf- 
fers, he carefully unpacked his store of eatables, 
and placing the beef in his own plate, asked the 
.landlady to please to give him a little bread, and 
he would return in a minute or two, after he had 
seen his " dear mish Judit safe in de gig'' The 
landlady now commenced her task, by putting his 
meat on the spit, and nicely warming it ; at the 
same time, she carefully basted it, to render it 
quite delicious, and fit for an epicure. Isaac, 
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after ptying his attoiti(»iB 4o miss Judith, re- 
tamed, aad made a sayowry meal. While feaat- 
inp, he often exelaimed, *^^AMnicet AUvorml AU 
gdotl Ah^ jf0k good Ckristimi vomaUy vot shall I 
give jfw for disen gdat kaidness ¥* — ^* Don't men- 
tiOo it| I beg air, I aoi^rely warmed it by the 
Are/'^^^P^/ Ji is de best me eat for dis hng 
time. Vot' you done to it is very goot!^*-^^* Oh, 
air, I took great pahis with it ; for we respect the 
ftmily Jrou are fiving with very mneh, though 
ithey i|re Jew8."-r-^* t>A, van verygoot pepUsh*^ — 
''^T^Vair; ao I saw your meat was coldabd dry, 
and I ph|ced it oa the .iipit ; and, baling some 
ntee igcavy left firom a sparmb^ which we cooked 
yesterday, I ba^d the^bi^f with it. I do assure 
y6u, afar, it wai^ fipom a pig of our own killing." 
^bbi Isaac, at such news^ sprang on his legs, and 
aaid, " Qckindne Gotl De meat! De pig I De 
tpatetibl Hegnwy I >Och^ mme Got! Vot you dell 
jmef*' **Sir," jaxd the astonished landlady, ^^ What 
is the ma^terl .You look so pale 1 " *^ OcA, de 
divel and aW his famUy^.tahe your goot vtUI Vos 
it not'de pig's fat you coohe de fiash mitP^—^* Oh, 
dear sir, \you extolled' my 'cooking just now! 
Why do you abuse my good intentions ? Thieit is 
just like a Jewl Oet all he can, and then, instead 
of paying^ abuse us for our pains*!" — ^*Fy, aU de 
prayers in de varld vSl hardly vash out de pig's 
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feet! You von — >^ CkrUtwn voman; you make 
my chodhp' meat trifa^'' '. 

Frpm worcU, they would, no doubt, soon have 
come to blo^, hv^nQt thiB^door iqpenod, and in 
walked Judith, saying, ^* I [bare forgotten my 
pocket handkerchief, landlady^ GOod heavens ! 
What is the ml^tter with my yenerttble teacher ? 
In tears. Rabbi? What has happc(nedr---*'No- 
Jbhing^ mi^s, ej^cept, that I wiMitoed his meat, and 
gen^rpu^Iy basted it >ith some lard of my own 
curing; md now he pr^tenck to icry, and sdys he 
must do penancBy fast, and all .m^noer of such 
Stuff}" ,: 

' Poor Isaac was .walkiugt and st^nping with 
hisfqiet, and be<iting his breast all thitf tlme»a&d 
looking the piosture of despwr,v with his /zee as 
lory as his d^rm* This was iun for Judilb, who 
s^id, "Oh J Rabbi Isaacs, what is, jthis I hear? 
Yqu order a <3hristiw to baste your meat with 
hogVlard! What will the Ealf sayT And what 
will the AiZ/a say?" 

Judith was going on in this strain, her face 
convulsed with laughter, when the Rabbi, push- 
ing the landlady out of his way, made his exit 
out of the house as fast as he could; and, poking 
his finger down.ihis throat, soon emptied his 
stomach of both beef and lard; 
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On his return, pale and faint, he asked Judith 
to please to carry him back ; as he must fast and 
pray before he could enter the presence of, or ap- 
pear before, the Ralf^ or even be admitted into 
ShueL Judith replied that, having promised to 
take up a friend, she must hasten back, but 
was extremely sorry for the mistake that bad 
occurred, and would do the best she could to 
announce his speedy return. So, giving a look of 
satisfaction to the landlady, she quickly jumped 
into the gig, and was soon lost to the view of the 
disconsolate Rabbi. 

When she got home, she sat down, and with 
much satisfaction wrote to Hartford the sad tale 
of the Rabbi's ungrateful conduct to the landlady. 
She knew he would enjoy the joke, which, 
through her contrivance, had been played off on 
her foe ; and, assuring him that this was only the 
beginning of the Rabbi's misfortunes, " I have 
yet," said she, **a trick in store for him, which 
shall be played upon him before he arrives at his 
journey's end." 

Judith was rejoiced at the complete success 
of her revenge on the poor Rabbi. Her heart 
seemed lighter than ever. She was reconciled to 
her deiar Hartford ; her spirits regained their 
usual buoyancy, and she was happier than she 
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had been for years before. All the world seemed 
fair and happy! How apt are we to judge of 
others by our own feelings ! 

Her parents saw with joy the improvement in 
their dear child ; she never looked more beautiful 
than on the day she had played off her humour 
on the Rabbiy — ^who was sad and disconsolate at 
the crime he had committed, and neglected no 
opportunity of shewing how great was his con- 
trition, by taking an emetic, and continually 
beating his breasts 

Judith was a silent observer of all this; and 
no one suspected it was her doing. " Father," 
said she, " sh^I we walk out ? It is Very fine, and 
it is /atr-rfay."-^" Tell me not of de fair^ Judith, 
de very name from fair fnjahes me feel all aver in 
a swimeey and put$ me in a passian" — ** Why, 
how is that, dear father t" — " I vill tell you : pro- 
mise not to take me in sight of de fair" Judith 
having passed her word, she and her father took 
a delightful ramble in the country ; during which 
the following conversation took place. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THB BWINChSWANQ. 

** Sher, I am de moder of de poor Chew lad, 
Dat met miaforUme here ao bad; 
Sbqr, I muat ha?B de shilling back, you know, 
Aa Moses haf not see de show." — Pstee Pindar. 

** I HAD not/' said the father, ** been in EngUind 
many months, before I became acquainted mith 
our friend SiHcisoa's fether. He was a merry 
fellow, and loved to give a joke ; but de rascal 
sarved me euch a driek at van fairy liat me never 
liked de sight of defair since:*—'' Indeed, &ther,'' 
8i|id Judith, <* you were merry ones, well met/' — 
'* Yes, dear, put he is called to apetter vorld^ and 
left me here to see you happy/' — «• I hope, if to do 
all that is in the power of your child, can make you 
so, believe me, ftither, your old age shall never be 
unhappy/' — " Do you mean it, Judith? Say, truly, 
do you speak from the bottom of your heart ? " — 
" Yes, father."—" Well, Judith, I will try and 
hope so; and when I see anything to displease me, 
I shall remind you of this day's conversation." — 
" Very well," laughingly replied Judith; for she 
perfectly undersitood that he hinted at Hartford ; 



^' but this 18 not telling why yon are sq miich 
against a paib/'-^^ I am nugamikde JEnffUsh my 
to sAqw de fair fMOt aide fair. Ton shall: judge: — 
Simsdn, ill shewing *mede^ different places ro^Bd 
d^ gveat town[« of ^ Londony sti^pt at ^'^tnall^fUlaffe 
oalled iCambirirellV thete dere vos von greats fidr. 
^V^t\uh dat til diB pepehh care d(Ang d£ir^^^^ s^I. 
•rr-^* Oh!' asdd Unison, > it is iiere yearly fair, 
midiall eb'J§ig$^A 9imA6 di^^hes merry m iueh a 
dime.^ Veff^ d^evoi a 'grwimdis^ hnJd d ffrm% row. 
^ 'I «hoald like' vefy fnmkUi see itt'-^* Oh; nO,' siid 
Siibson-, ^ It t^o^'^itl lifi^bme a man in your station 
1h life t6 ifcM^drdo stiich a crowd df p^bhf jiia 
ihiist g6 in Bi^lel^^^Teke'e^^nichmyyotplase, 
^dlonge you lei meseede'v^^MersdfdeM^lUhmen. 
'Hd^'most 'b0 somedhig vf^ great; dai ^ miany 
pepeUk run to dheeV Veil] mine "dear JudUH^ da¥e 
tH)^, ddte by, a i^tn^-i^an^^ Och! deveryname 
Tnakes me sicJt. Sf^j votdoes dot mttinoB do, but 
jgoes up io'de m^ dat vosh shovitt'git tip into de 
'heaYtos, and he told demrdetevoBh a Frenth gen- 
ilehomme ddt vished to tabs a ride to $hee de fair 
in style; aiid he talked a great deal to dem dat I 
did not understand. Velly mine dear, in I got. 
'Sow I lived dro mine journey in de douds^ Got 
kn&ws! ' De divel^ and de hevens vosh dat moment 
all before me! In I stept. ' Off! off!" said Sim- 
son. ^ Vont yduvalk in too?' said I. — *0h, no,' 
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said he,- ^ it is not genteel for two at vonee to look. 
Take great pains to make all de observations 
poshiblej" said he. 'Nbw's your time! Offj ioysy vit 
de gentlehcmmer Andvaylvent! GootGotI De 
moment I vosht in heaven, den in hell; Den up J 
Den down! Until de fair and all de pepehh teas 
gone! I felt shick, and I dought I most die! De 
more I hollowed^ de mere de men dey pushed up 
and dawn; until, seeing nor hearing no more of 
me, de men said dey dought I had enough. OeA, 
mine goot Judith, vot a state vosht I in^ I vosht 
obliged to be carried to de inn^ yere I vosht put in 
de post-chaise to take me home, as a dead man! 
De rashcal having gone off mit de gig. But before 
1 went, de men demanded of me two shillings and 
sixpence in de bargOy dat he had agreed to give 
dem for shewing me de fair in de English style. 
Tell me, is dis not enough to make me hate de.name 
of von English fair?''— ''Why, really, father," 
said Judith, nearly convulsed with laughter, to 
see her father in such a passion when he related 
how bad he had been served, " I must own, it was 
too bad, and carrying the joke too far. I dearly 
wish a certain person of our acquaintance could 
have such a comfortable ride in the swing-swang! 
We, in English," continued Judith, *.* call it a 
boat; it is used for the amusement of little 
children, and is called a swinging boat.'* — " Call it 
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vot you please, I shall always hate de name of de 
swing-swang*' 

They had by this time reached the cottage of a 
poor woman, whom the doctor used to visit. She 
had a son, who was, to all appearance, insane. 
Judith had expressed a wish to Sfee him ; and, 
having gained the garden door, she observed him, 
seated upon a wooden bench. The young man 
sat in deep thought, ai3 if his mind were absorbed 
in something uncommon. His eyes were fixed 
on the ground ; his cheeks were hollow and pale ; 
on his countenance was depicted deep care and 
anxious thought. The first impression was rather 
forbidding ; yet there was something that inspired 
Judith with courage ; for she loved whatevcir had 
a romantic air, and his appearance excited her 
curiosity. He was interrupted in his reverie by 
the doctor, who said, ** Well, Thomas, how do 
you find yourself to-day?" — "Better, sir; my 
mind is more composed ; and after I have relieved 
it of its burden, I hope to be prepared to meet my 
Creator." At this, Judith said sweetly, ** Have 
you then anything to confess^ of which you desire 
to relieve your poor conscience, Thomas? Be 
composed, and rely on the promises held out by 
our blessed Saviour in the New Testament." — 
" Yes, very true, my dear young lady ; but if you 
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will liflteii io me, it vdaj possibly inipress you 
with the conviction, that a guilty mind never can 
be at reeriu I aOL ft Mi7Jn>BSBR 1 Start not, lady ; 
these bands faav^.shed hnihan blood ! And my 
vile intemperanee broke a giontle sistei^'s heart!" 
After gmbg, a mintife or two on JudiKh^.in a 
tholi^tful tamibBT, he octatbraed ri^^f ^ Jane and 
I were the only children of ovtr pareBte. My 
father, as yoa know, wits a soldier iit tiie Penin- 
sular wars, and had retired on a pen^ii^n. At hj3 
death, my sister Und myself Ttrere plsDed at sekool; 
where she, poor girU excelled in all that was 
taught her^ Many times. When our mdster and 
mistress allowed uslQi»pend the Simday togetheri 
haT!e wotri^d who;cotild learn most ugain^ .w6 
neit met* Thns we lived happy and innoeeptly ; 
9t lengthy I grew too old to go td school any 
longer ) and^ Uke j^y ftithei' before me^ I wished 
to be a soldier. I raii awAj ttoxtt home, aapkl en- 
listed. I was not a little Jirqud, when, aft^r an 
abaenoe of fwo.years, rretnmed* ^d fbuAd my 
deai^ Jane grown a beautiful WomUn. Mother 
and sister said Aey YtOfiOA r^^^m to |psw|eh with 
me, fo see me ^afe.. Sad wae this journey ^ On 
the road,..! got dmnk;.my geMle sifter was 
shocked at the ihought, that any <m^ should see 
ber birotfaer id sUek a state, and endeavoured to 
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pi^event my leaving iiuk ro^am Hre wete/m. Sbk 
succeeded ; and wliilst I was singings taj sitter's 
ycungmaA entered. He BlightLy sUddsA h»ti for 
not telling him sheiiliteifeded walking to Ipdwich 
with me. I. begaii to abua^ him. . On^ word 
brought on ilnother^ a scuffle enewiedy'^-dnd, oh I 
shocking ta rdbte, my poor Jane in endeayonring 
to part u^f stood ^ith:. her biudc t& the fire^ and; 
her lover, whom I pinihed ridlentlyy fdl i^ainst 
her^ j^d .thre# her on the fird* He? doth^s vf ere 
in a moment in flam^a ;^ aad aha 1^a» so dreltdfi^y 
burned, that she. nevjer recoirered. /* Madman T 
said John, afkei" he had faelffed her to bed* ^ it i^ 
ycmr oondnct tlmt has thus biteled my hopes, Imd 
perhaps killed my JilneJ . Kil0W, yilWni.that 
she is . my Wife^ and. w6nld soon have been «f 
mother 1'-^* Htm?' said >I, nlad with what had 
happened, f have you brought shaijie On^ qui: 
family r Dear lady^ it i^as doiiel-^the pistol 
went off-^-and he was* a corpse !, Thi^s havet I 
murdered sistei^, brothery attd :their innocent uns- 
horn babe ! They had been married iwo years. 
He, being the son of a wealthy. farmer,^ it was 
kept a secret, to prevent Ma Being dis^^arded by 
his father. My poor sister died; and I hare 
been, until this last month, a maniac! Your 
father, out of compassion, has had me released 
from the madhouse ; and now I hope to die in 
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the aims of a mother, who has had her earthly 
hopes blighted hj an only son T 

Judith did all she ccmld to calm the dreadlbl 
agitation of the poor man; bat the doctor having 
ordered him to bed, she left them, and pensively 
returned home. There she found all bustle 
and working ; everything was to be moved ; all 
the house was to be panted or well scoured. 
Nothing but scrubbing, cleanmg, and washing, 
could be done until the next week, for then it 
would be PiSAK*; when no Jew, on pain of ex- 
communication, must touch, or allow anything to 
be used, that ever bad been used at any other time 
in the year. (/) All the crockery-ware was put 
away, well packed and locked up. The cooking 
utensils were also safely deposited away, until 
the passover should be over. Oh ! what a fuss, 
work, bustle, and confusion, is the feast of un- 
leavened bread, in which nothing is eaten but 
passover cakes, and puddings made with the 
flour of the powdered matsers.f The cheese, and 
butter, and rum, must be choche^ and stamped by 
the Half; and nought must be drunk but raisin 
wine, made in a choche barrel. The first three 
days are untiffj % when no one must travel by 



♦ Passover. f Passover cakes. 

J Holy days. — See also Note (m). 
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land or by water. On the three following days, 
they are allowed to cook sufficient to serve until 
pisAK is over : which continues seven days. It 
was the preparation for the passover ; which, if 
it fall on a Saturday, is put off until the following 
Monday, to give the Jews time to cook and get 
all in order. 

Miss Judith had to get the table in order, for 
her father to make sideb,* which was done in 
the following manner : — A large table is covered 
with a white cloth, and laid out as if for a hand- 
some dinner ; before the cover, is placed a large 
damask napkin, raised on a prayer book, so as to 
cover three separate matsers. These matsers are 
thicker than those usually made for bread, having 
holes in them : the first has one hole, the next 
has two holes, and the third has three. They are 
called the priest's breads and are holy. Farther 
on, is placed a burnt lamb's bone, some horse 
raddish, a bunch of parsley, and a burnt egg ; 
opposite is placed the dish of minced meat, or 
sweet offering^ composed of almonds, apples, 
raisins, and all kinds of spice and honey, chopped 
together, and mixed with a little rum. Then a 
goblet of raisin wine stands before each person 
partaking of the sideb ; and, after blessing each 

* The three first nights of passover, are called $ider nightx, 
VOL. I. F 
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thing separately, and tasting each separate thing, 
he gives some to every one present.* Prayers 
are said, hymns are chaunted, and a cup of 
best wine is phiced upon the mantle piece, for 
the angel Gabriel to partake of. Judith was 
generally the angelj she, being up first in the 
morning, from her childhood, made it a practice 
to drink the wine; giving for a reason, that as 
Gabriel had so many glasses to drink all over the 
world that night, she thought he could very well 
spare her one. This ceremony is repeated, three 
nights, when pi$ah is begun, or in, — ^when rich 
and poor feast on the best they are enabled to 
obtain. 

It was for this time of the year that Judith 
had to prepare. Her whole time was occupied, 
BO that for a few days she had but little oppor* 
tunity of seeing her friend Ellen, who, for some 
reason, had not paid her a visit. Little did Judith 
imagine the duplicity which lodged in the bosom 
of her to whom a friendship of many years had 
been given. No ; she knew not that the mali- 
cious feelings of her friend Ellen were bent on 



* It is a custom, that if any strangers or poor persons, being 
Jews, enter the town, they are invited to partake of sider ; 
and if, (as is sometimes the case,) several poor Jews enter the 
town, each family invites one or two. 
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injiariag Jlxditb. It seems to be a principle in 
hamsm liatiihS, that penans skmdd hate those 
whom they wrong and iiijiire, on the same 
groniMls'^a^ we hsive those who love us: for it is 
not enough that we injure them, but, feelii^that 
we are guilty, a dislike to the person always takes 
possession of our heiirts. Well m»f the moralist 
say :— 

And ivhat is friendship, but a name, 

A charm, that lulls to sleep; 
A shade, that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

Such was the hollow friendship of EU^n, who 
though endowed with a more dazzling beauty 
than Judith, allowed the damonEfatjyto %ake the 
place of better qualities ; for she envied the mild 
manners and the regard which Judith universally 
attracted. It was evident to Judith, that, having 
refused to let her know all that passed between 
her and her beloved Hartford, at their last inter- 
view, Ellen displayed all her littleness of mind. 

It being now passover, they must meet at 
ShueU when everyone wishes each other well : 
for they dare not otherwise enter the presence of 
the Almighty ; as the Talmud (n) strictly enjoins 
this form to take place, Jews meet as friends on 
such occasions. 

F 2 
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Judith was invited to be at a party, at her 
dear Ellen*s, and she went ; but while there, the 
scheme that Ellen had contriyed for the destruc- 
tion of the peace of mind of her dear friend was 
enacted. 

After an evening spent in mirth and jollity, 
she, at a late hour, returned home, tired in body ; 
and, in spite of everything that could be done to 
render her happy, there was a care^ a kind of 
painful feeling J a sort of presentiment^ that she 
could not dispel ; and she instinctively thought 
of those lines — 

I ought to be joyful ; the jest, and the song, 
And the light tones of music, resound thro' the throng; 
But its cadence falls dully and dead on my ear, 
And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FALSE FRIEND. 

But, O ! revenge is sweet 1 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

« • • • • 

« • • 41 • 

Too noble for re?eiige; which still we find 
The weakest ftailty of a feeble mind. — Dbtoen. 

As Judith was about to shut her dressing room 
door, she felt a slight push against it; on which 
she hastily re-opened it, demanding, ** Who is 
it that dares to molest me!** — " Oh misseej' softly 
whispered Joseph, for he had no light, and his 
black face could not be seen in the comer of the 
landing place where he had concealed himself; 
*' Oh misseCj take dis/* giving Judith, at the same 
time, a small bundle of letters, which she instantly 
recognized as those which had been safely depo- 
sited in her work-box, and, to render them the 
more secure, she had taken up a board in her 
closet to conceal it. ** Dear me, Joseph, what 
means Mtfff" — *^ Disse, missee ; dissCy missee ; dat 
your mamma and your papa have been told dat 
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dare was a box in de float ^ and so day say day will 
open and see ; and day callee me, and say, ^ Go open, 
dahe, and bring de rascaVs letters hereV — I did 
as I was commanded; first opening de box, and 
taking all dees out, and leaving a few pieces mit 
varses in, and a bunch of tead flowers" — '* Good 
worthy creature!" said Judith. " Well, missee, 
my mistress made your fader read them ; and I 
pretended to be busy placing de ornaments on de 
drawing room table. Well, missee, your moder 
cried, * Oh, my blessed Villiam, those letters are 
certainly wrong, being unknown to me; but, 
dear Louis, they are not love letters ; you see, he 
is telling Judith to be attentive to her duties aA a 
child, and never to forget their friendship was 
formed in childhood, when all is * a dream of bliss.' 
^ Dot may all be very fine, Caroline, but is it 
proper dat a Christian should write to your 
daughter \ '-— -« Oh, no ! And we must stop this ! 
B|it, look there : it is y^i^ agp* She is now 
seventeen: and ^hen those were written, she 
was thirteen. 9he, also, appears to take more 
interest in our religious fSpirms; nor does she luake 
such work with l^abbi Isaac/--' YeXI^ CofoUm^ 
dose vo lives lonffest yiil see de mosht! You vill 
have a Christian daught^, and Hartford vill be 
her husband. De gaU is too deep for you and 
me! De English galls are a,U deep! No French 
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gall void do as Ellen has, in telling us ab6ut dees 
letters: for though de Rabbi says, she done it to 
save a Jewess from ftdling off, yet it vos a bad 
ding.* — * Yes, Louis, it is ; but, we will talk to 
Judith, and, I have no doubt, she will confess 
all.' — * Dere is some young men coming to look 
out a vife, and ye vill invite dem to dinner, Caro- 
line, and make her marry out of hand.' — ' Veil 
let dot be sa^* said your mamma. So, missee, 
dey did not see these last letters vich good masse 
Hartford sent you." — " Thank you, good Joseph ; 
your kindness shall not go unrewarded; stand 
my friend, and you will indeed help * the work 

IN HEART.'" 

Having closed her door^ she sank in her chair, 
overcome with grief, more for the duplicity of 
her pretended friend, than for the penance and 
lectures she would have to undergo : Judith being 
determined, let what might happen, that William 
only would she marry. It wte then she felt that 
vacancy of heart, which her religion could not 
allemate. She strove to pray. She did so in 
Hebrew, as she had been taught; but it was 
like the jargon of a parrot. She could not even 
understand when she pronounced hfer Maker's 
name. " This, this cannot be the langtuige of 
God;* thought Judith. " Oh! Hartford, I must 
then yield, and pray to your God, in the language 
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you tell me ! He will hear !" Yes she did ; and 
succeeded in calming her agitated mind, by calling 
on her Maker in the feelings of her heart. Being 
more composed, she laid down ; but the thoughts 
of the shame and disgrace she should haye to 
contend with, prevented her even closing her 
eyes. After a night of painful watching, she 
arose and entered the presence of her exasperated 
teacher and parents. '* Vell^ mish Jndit^^ so 
you have been receiving letters from a Gayer V^* 
^' Good morning, respected teacher," said Judith, 
mildly pretending not to see his ire. '* Sit down," 
said her mother, calmly; but this was enough. 
She saw her mother's once beauteous face, worn 
down by sickness, silently reproaching her with 
her looks of forbearance. '* Oh," thought poor 
Judith, *' all, all could I have dom^, but this 
kindness is too much!" — ^* Voty viU you allow 
mish Judit to sit at de tabky and eat mit you? 
Do you not know she is in love mit de Goyerf' — 
** Be silent, good Rabbi ! Have we not all our 
moments of sin and contrition ? Perhaps Judith 
will repent, and promise she will never (if she 
ever did) entertain a thought about William Hart- 
ford. Promise, dear Judith, and be my child 
again," continued the mother, as she held out 

* Christian. 
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her handy which Judith respectfully placed on 
her head, and, looking up in her beloved mother's 
face, piously asked her blessing. The Jews re- 
ceive this, night and morning. She had it ; and, 
may it wash out those moments of disobedience 
in her after life. 

After the breakfast was over, her mother led 
her into a small parlour, where, reminding Judith 
of her religion, she at length persuaded her to 
confess, how devoted was her young heart to 
William. Her mother, with tears, answered, 
that were he but a Jew, he would be the only man 
she should wish to see her united with; but, as 
it was, she must remember him as one dead, and 
never meet him again. << Mother," sobbed out 
Judith, *' ask not this ; but, believe your child, 
she never will become the wife of a Christian, 
unless it be to prevent her being compelled to 
marry a Jew." Mutual promises having passed, 
her mother undertook to pacify her father, and 
to silence the Rabbi. 

Untiff being out, it was proposed that a party 
should go on an aquatic excursion, to visit a few 
friends who resided at Falmouth, as a marris^e 
was about to take place in their family. Judith 
was invited ; and as Rabbi Isaaewas remarkable 
for his piety, he was to perform the ceremony. 

It has been already said, that a Jew must not 
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travel by land or water on a Sabbaitk ; and as tbe 
wedding was to take place on tke Sonday, they 
embarked on Friday morning, to avoid being on 
the water on the Sabbath, proposing to reach 
Plymonth on Friday evening before snn-set (when 
Sabbath begins on the appearance of the first 
star.) How frail are onr hopes I The Rabbi had 
foi^otten that one of the party was Judith. Had 
he given this a thought, no doubt he would have 
formed some excuse to prevent her being in the 
company. Since the affair of Hartford, and her 
partiality for Christians had become known to 
him, Judith was almost hateful in his sight. As 
it was, she so contrived, that her cousin Moses, 
a youth of great courage and abundcmce of mis- 
chief ^ should be of the party; and Judith and 
Moses held a council together, as to the best way 
to vex and annoy the Rabbi. With this intent, 
they bought over the pilot of the boat, who had 
to convey the Rabbi, Mrs. Mendes, and the whole 
party, to the wedding. They were all foes to 
poor Judith ; for Rabbi Isaac had taken great 
pains to spread her great crime abroad amongst 
the most bigoted of his people. It was settled, 
through Judith's advice, that tbe boat should be 
delayed until the tide was down, when it would 
be impossible to land them until after Shobbos ; 
and Moses, having promised the two sailors, to 
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whom he exhibited a bottle of rum, some good 
cheer^ they readily joined in tiie scheme of mis- 
chief; so that Judith had the pleasure of seeing 
her foes well mortified in body and mind. 

They were all dredsed in their best clothes; 
with light hearts, they entered the boat; and 
all was gaiety and delight at the expected plea- 
sures of the journey. They set sail ; but, when 
fiurly out, the boat most mortifyingly ran on the 
saauh ; and, with every appearance of sorrow, the 
pilot informed the party that they would be com- 
pelled to remain there until the returning tide 
should take them off. " OcU^ mine Got!" ex^ 
claimed the Rabbi^ **mo«t ve stop here all de 
night? Och^ it toill be Shobbos^ and vot vill de 
ladies do ? Noding to eat, noding to drinh!" — ** I 
am (extremely sorry,'* said the pilot. " Oh, don't 
tell me, you provoking man, of your sorrow!" 
" You vile wretch ! " said fat miss Cohen, •^ get us 
off, get us off! Our best' clothes vill all be spoilt 
and completely ruined!" — ** Never mind your 
clothes! Vot shall ve do for de grub?" said young 
Moses. " Ochy vot vill dekUla sha? And vot vill 
depepelsh, dat I must marry, sha?" — *• Oh," said 
Judith, smiling, "do not fret, dear teacher. They 
would not value a man so strict, as not to travel 
on Shohbos to marry them ! "~^" Veil, misfe Judit, 
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dant be such a nipish ponam,* af to exult in de 
mishfartune of your pepelsh,** 

After a night spent in grief, cold, and hunger, 
Moses, being an expert swimmer, proposed, early 
in the morning, to swim ashore, to procure help. 
Och, no! Dat must not be! De Yidderf must not 
she us off de vatterT— ''Well" said Moses, "give 
me some gald; and as you are by this time rather 
hungry^ I will get some prorision for you, and 
bring it here." They all turned to Mrs. Mendes 
and Rabbi Isaac, who said, " Yes, let it be so ; " 
and, giving Moses twenty shillings, bid him return 
as quickly as possible. Then, turning to the pilot, 
they asked him, as a fiivour, to let the vessel 
remain still until after sun-set ; as, by so doing, 
they should avoid committing sin for being 
stranded. Miss Cohen said it was an unavoid* 
able misfortune, but begged him not to sail until 
after Shobbos was out. This point having been 
settled, Judith's cousin giving her a side look of 
glee, started off, and swam ashore. Judith then 
went down into the little cabin, and made a meal 
of some porh pies^ which the pilot had in store, 
but, of course, quite unknown to his Jewish pas- 
sengers, excepting Judith and her cousin. Moses, 

* Spiteful fece. f Jews. 
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previously to his departure, had instructed the 
pilot to kick up a dust with the Jews on board, 
and chaise them with eating his pork pies/^ and 
to blow them up well^ saying, *^ If you kick up a 
dust with them, it will prevent their doing so 
with you; and they will then have no suspicion of 
the trick we have served them." The pilot fol- 
lowed this advice, and the sailors joined him in 
making no small stir about the pork pies. The 
poor Jews could do nothing but pace the vessel 
up and down, until their patience was almost 
exhausted ; when they espied Moses in a boat, 
with a man helping him, rowing fast towards the 
stranded vessel. All was joy on board, for they 
had now fasted several hours, much i^inst their 
inclinations, and one and all rushed to the side 
of the vessel to hail good-natured Mr. Moses's 
return. But, oh, what a shock to their appetites ! 
Moses called one of the sailors to help up with 
something tied in a sack. *' Vot can dish be?'* 
said Rabbi Isaac. ^^ Wait, Rabbi," said miss 
Cohen ; " it will all be seen in good time." — 
" Here," vociferated the sailor, while he was con- 



* The foct was, Moses himself had stolen some of the pilot's 
pork pies, and eaten them, unknown to any one. When the 
pies were missed, Moses told the pilot, as a secret y that he him- 
self saw the Jews eating the piet. 
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vdlsed witb laughter, ^' is a sack of potatoes ; bat 
we have no fire, of any deseription ; so you must 
needs ei&t dtem raw." All were thunderstruck ! 
*^ Where is the villain?"—" Where is the rob- 
ber?" saad all in a- breath. ^*Och, shmale Igrolef 
said Babbi Isaacs " De man waBX)rdered back to 
teUde hUlatosend md to helf m harm tVsTT£B. 
My character is^gene^ and I am a ruhedtkan; disk 
U some nf mtBk Jhtdit'a tcorhl Vkere is she?*' 
" Miss Judithl" they called out, aU in a breath. 
" If you mean the pretty little lady in white silk^" 
said the pilot, " she jaimped into the ' boat widi 
her cousin, leaving .word she would do her best 
to send for ^nou; and desired me to wish you all 
well." They eould endute no more: so BettiBg*' 
sail, they returned in the middle of the Sabbath^ 
to the inexpressible horror of all good Jews. — 
Judith was satisfied at the success of her triok; 
and, making the best tale die could to her parents, 
coaxed her father to go with her to see the poor 
dear creatures land^ where she helped them ashore 
with great composure. 

Ihe doctor, who dearly loved mischief, passed 
some severe sarcasms on the Jews, as they landed, 
one by one, in their fine clothes^ with empty sto- 
machs : and not a soul would the pilot put on 
shore, until he was well paid ^for its loss ^f time; 
nor till they had paid for the pork pies, w^ich, 
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as he averred, the Jews had stolen and de- 
voured. 

Judith enjoyed the mischief she had caused 
the Rabbi and her Jewish friends ; little thinking 
of the trials, so near at hand, which she would 
have to undergo : as will appear in the following 
Chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TAB BOOK. 

But God has wisely hid from human sight 
The dark decrees of future fiiie. 

And sown their seeds in depth of night; 
He hiughs at all their giddy turns of state, 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too late. 

Drtden. 

A GBNTLB knock at the door was heard ; Judith 
opened it, and Joseph, the servant, smiling, 
handed her a small parcel. It contained letters 
from her devoted Hartford, and also a small 
elegantly bound Testament. It was a book she 
had never before touched ; and, quickly closing 
it, laid it aside, with a mingled sensation of pain 
and pleasure, remorse and curiosity, saying to 
herself, ** Dare I open it? Dare I read it? Oh, 
no! It cannot be a good book; otherwise my 
mother would not so strictly forbid my reading it. 
You have done wrong, Hartford," thoughtfully 
sighed Judith, '' to tempt me thus to disobey the 
laws of my religion." So she carefully placed it 
in her drawer, determined not to open it, but 
return it when next they met. Whenever Judith 
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opened the drawer, she felt rebuked. At length, 
excited curiosity, as in the case of Eve with the 
forbidden fruit, induced her just promiscuously 
to open it, but with a determination to close it 
again. She opened it ; and the Chapter relating 
to Christ's parable of the Sower met her eyes. 
She read it attentively, and being naturally en- 
dowed with a sensitive mind, she thought there 
was nothing very bad, nor blasphemous, in reading 
about so good a man. Yet her prejudices would 
not allow her to read more than one Chapter. 
It produced, however, feelings that can never be 
forgotten ; and none but those who have, at her 
age, for the first time read that Holy book, can 
form an idea of her sensations. She placed it on 
her table, determined to read it again, and, if 
possible, get rid of that antipathy which she had 
always felt towards the book. The dinner bell 
ringing, she hastily changed her dress, and went 
down to dine. Her nature was such, that if 
anything particularly affected her mind, it could 
always be seen in her countenance. Her mother 
instantly observed that the gay smile of the 
morning had given way to a melancholy, unusual 
with her daughter, and she resolved to become 
acquainted with the cause. Dinner being over, 
Judith opened her piano, to play and sing to her 
parents, as was her usual custom ; but there wi^s 

VOL. I. G 
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an instmctive longing to be alone, again to open 
that forbidden book, wbich she could not oyer- 
come; and, after playing two or three pie6es in a 
wild careless manner, she asked leave to retire, 
whidi was granted. The moment she readied 
her chaniber, she hastened to her drawer, and, 
taking up the book, sat down to read it. She 
wa9 so absorbed with the subject, thkt she did 
not heed her door bdng opeiied, until a deep 
dt^wn sigh, close by h^r, made her start, and, 
looking up, she observed her mother. Judith 
stood like a condemned culprit,, with her face 
fixed on that of her mother, and the book clasped 
closely between both her hands. Her mother 
burst into tears; and, without speaking a word, 
held out her hand to her daughter, ibr .the book. 
Tears effected what wordi^ never could' have 
Hccomplished ; the book wleis instiwtly ^ven up,; 
and h^r mother sadly and slowly left the room. - 
' Judith felt she could breathe with more .free- 
dtoi; a weight was removed from her niind^ 
which had been there ever since shie had p6ssesscsd 
thiat book. Yet the words she had. read : ^< Bs- 
iiJSVB ON Mb, awd live," were, too deeply im- 
pressed on her mind, for those, fcfw momeikts of 
contrition to efface. 

Judith's mother summoned her to the dining 
room, where she was met by h^r family, who. 
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laughing, and chattiBg^ completely, eradicated her 
unpleasant forebodings, that her conduct had be- 
come generally, known. But ere retiring for the 
nighty • h^ kind, mother thus addressed her : 
f' Judith, where 4id you obtfun this book?" taking 
it out: of her work-table drawer. Judith was 
silent. " Tell me^ child] haye you read much 
of it?" — ^^Nay^ ask me not, manmia, you have 
it: let that suffice." — '^ Do you#. think I should 
be doing my duty to you, Judith, were I tp let it 
so rest? Have you, I ask, read much of this, justly 
forbidden book ?" giving her a look so stei^i^ that 
ne^er until then, did the gentlechild think hec 
rnqthercouldsolook. ''Tell me, instantly!" But 
Gk>d was v^^ her ; for who.should ^terthe roim^ 
bat the Rabbi. All the. bmnility <^ Judith 
yami^hed-with his appearance. Now, boldly hold-: 
ing up her head, she said, '' That holy book can 
do no one any harm." — '' Evade notmy questiona^: 
hareyoa read mw^? And do ypa b<(lie^ what 
you have read to be>true?" — '' Vot ish de. use to 
aak^muh Jiudit? She vont ieU you- t>o> give her.de 
bof^k:.of course she vont teUveder shelikesM"-^ 
'' Peaee, Rabbit I wish' to be alone with my 
daughter ; so leave us."--^'' Niq^ mamma ! Let the 
Rabbi remain ; and l^a^T' me. repeat, that. I have 
vea4 the book^ but must own, I do not undeisstand 
itv" — '* Hiank my God !" emphatically exolaimed 

o2 
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her mother, ** And you shall never have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. What shall we do with this 
book ?"— " Btim it to be sure" said the Rabbi. 
^^ Vy cue such a question^ vot shaU you do mit it? 
Vy put it into de fire" — " No, never/' said 
Judith ; '^ give it to me, and I promise never to 
open it again : I will return it to the donor." — 
^^ But you have not yet told me, who gave it 
you." — " No, dear mamma, nor ever will I." — 
^^ I hope, Judith, Hartford has not betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him !" — '' Yesh ! yesh! You 
may depend upon itj it vosh him vo give it to mish 
Judit I Dat comes of letting Christians into your 
houses. Oive me de book : I can sell it and get 
haifacroumforit" Judith said dryly j "What 
will the killa say, to a Rabbi having a Testament 
in his possession?" — ^^Vot! you spit at me again^ 
mish Judit I Never mind! Goot lady^ dish mish 
Judit viU bring bitter tears yet. It don't look veil 
ven a young lady makes fun of her Rabbi^ and steals 
a Christ's booh" — "Oh, don't be angry, good 
Rabbi, I was merely thinking that half a crown 
was too little. If you sell it, you ought to get 
some profit" — " Let the subject rest," said her 
mother; " I will give it to some Christian, who 
will value it ; and thereby get rid of it speedily : 
for I shall think my house in danger, as long as 
it remains in it." — " And so it ish! Vot a bitter 
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wretch dat mish Judit ish^ she vill yet be a mottS" 
hornet!* See if my vords dorCt come drueT mut- 
tered the Rabbi, as he left the room, giving 
Judith a look of scorn, which was heartily re- 
turned. The book was given away : but, strange 
to say, it had not left her possession a week, ere 
it was again in her drawer ; and is now considered 
as her best and dearest treasure. 

A consultation was held between her mother 
and brothers, whether it would not be most pru- 
dent to send Judith away, on a visit, where she 
would not have an opportunity to meet with the 
person, whom they supposed, could have given 
her the book — ^for it could not be Hartford, they 
thought : he was forbidden the house ; and every, 
servant had been strictly told, never to allow any 
parcel or letter to come to her, but to take it first 
to her parents. They had, therefore, no doubt on 
the subject. Two letters had fallen into their 
hands in this way ; but, love laughs at locksmiths; 
and those two letters had been sent on purpose 
to lull suspicion, and to induce a belief, that the 
lovers had yielded to the barrier placed by religion . 
between them . Little did the old folks think, that 
Joseph loved his young mistress with all the zeal 
of a Christian, and would have gone through fire 

* Convert. 
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to see her a disciple of liis creed, and the mfe 
of the wortlij^tbongli poor Hartford. Hisnialm 
were pure and sincere. 

Dark and perplexed were the thoughts df 'the 

half converted Judith. The pain she experifiDeed 

at thcf apparent coldness of h^ rela^ves ; for idl 

deenofed to aroid her ; even her fond pareat» b'eated 

her less kindly than formerly ; the thoughts of 

die sufferings she might have to nndei^ ; tod 

the dread of losing all her earthly ties, had>nedrly 

bereft her of faith ; and her heart sickened at thb 

idea. But then she would open* her beloved^ 

though forbidden, book, which,' through Ae in« 

stnimentality of Joseph, had again been jribtced 

in her possession ; and, comparing the* sufferings 

of the Saviour, she' inwardly exclaimed, ^^-Did 

not God intend this faith to stand? How could 

BO mxaijot my nation have indeed « become cour 

verts? 'Yes, blessed Saviour! Thou, iiideed, art 

th^'Son *of God, and in Tbee will I put my <trust. 

Let *me never be forsaken!" With her mind 

lAsorb^d with- so weighty a care, asweyerlaating 

saltation, and bowed ^down with • eturthly . diffi-^ 

CttltieS) "her 'beauteous form wasted^: her* round 

smiling cheeks became; pale,- and siekness soon 

followed. It was a* bletoed. illness! The nurse 

who was to attend her, was a Calvinist. May 

heaven reward her exertions, as it did her instruc- 
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tions! Judith, after three moiithd of suffering, 
became indeed '^ a new creature." It must be' 
left for her after years, as an instruction to hcfr 
children, Uy relate the divine interpoHiiotij with 
which she was {)re^minently favoured. Being 
again able to mingle with her former friends,, she 
became a silent and feeble follower of her new 
religion. The Rabbi thought ^* mish Judit h 
petter gcdl.^ All for the present assumed a plea- 
sant aspect ; and her spirits gradually returned, 
as she once more entered into the amusements of 
the yoing and happy. 

One m!or&ing, her brother Emanuel asked her 
to accompany bim to dine with a few friends, 
Dtrho intended to haye a pic-nic party. Judith 
Qonsented ; . and there she met the individnal 
dibsen by her friends as her intended husband. 
He appeared pleased with her ; and, Judith, little 
thiziking why he was so kind to her^ receired 
his attentions without alarm. On the next day, 
her brother Adolphus entered the room, and, 
smiling, said, ** Dear Judith, your ftither and 
myself have looked you out a husband ; so be 
prepared to receive him : for we wish hnois^ to 
he Imd at once." — '^ Why, Adolphus, who is he ; 
or what?" — " Never mind, my girl; he is just 

* Marriage contract. 
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the man we like; and, no doubt, so will yon: but, 
remember, you must put aside all girlish notions^ 
to call them by the mildest name. We hare 
chosen him, and that is enough!" — ^'Oh, my 
poor Hartford," thought Judith, '* now comes the 
trial you have so often forewarned me of! I will 
be firm ! And, just Ood, do Thou help me in 
this my time of trouble !" What would she not 
have given at this moment, for her Ellen. '^ She 
is no longer mine!" How void is that heart — 
how desolate that bosoiii, when bereft of its only 
friend; and but slightly knowing there is One 
in whom it may trust, and neyer be deceived! 
May you, gentle reader, never feel that void! 
Judith was neither Jewess nor Christian $ but 
stepping on a slippery stone, so nicely balanced, 
that a trifle, light as air, would have made her 
either. Rising from her seat, she spoke not; 
but, giving her brother a look of anguish, not to 
be misunderstood, she left the room. 

Adolphus, felt the reproof; the colour left his 
cheeks. ^' Poor girl!" he mentally exclaimed; 
^^ that look, how dreadful ! You, indeed, do not 
deserve this at my hands ! No, my sister, your 
kindness to my lost one, ought to have made me 
silent. Too well does that look awake all that I 
have lost, and I fear still am to lose ! But, it 
must be! We are Jews; and can I allow this 
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connection with a Christian to continue ? Which 
I am sure it does, from her silence and apparent 
absence of mind, when she is the admiration of 
the young and gay. No ; however painfiil, I must 
see her married, and that out of hand!" 

How different were the feelings of Judith. After 
an hour of deep and profound attention to the 
instructions of her hidden comforter — ^her Testa- 
ment — she felt calm and resigned. No threats, 
nor promises, should ever make her marry a Jew. 
But how to make her determination known to 
her gentle and sick mother, made her feel that 
want of firmness which is so necessary to a con- 
vert. She had just began to arrange her disor- 
dered hair, and to wash her swollen eyes, when 
a message, was brought that she was instantly 
wanted below. " Tell me ! Who is it, Martha ? " 
— ^* Indeed, I do not know, miss ; but I 'law *t is 
the gentleman what wants to have ye." — ^' What is 
he like, Martha?" — ^' Oh, mre^ miss^ he is tall^ 
and terrible black."—'' Terrible black ! What do 
you tell me ? Am I to be wedded to a black f' — 
'' OA, sure^ misseey he is not quite black ; but if 
he had been only dipt once more, faith ! he would 
be a black downright." — ''You mean, silly girl, 
he is very dark." — "Call it what you please, 
miss Judith, thik man is terrible blachafied. But 
come, miss, ye must go; they be all waiting. 
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AxA do yje«itt 4Mit Miss Gob^i ; for she is OMMrf, 

with, two ^ other ge&tlemen, to pee it bo all done 

right. Bat I must needs be off, for Joseph; will 

ncaat ta canry in tea r '' so. saying, Martha*. sii|7pac£ 

down stairs, light as air. '* Oh," thought Jwlith, v 

^' evbn black Joseph would » be . preferable to this 

Jew.' ' ItseeiWhat this haste means. They intend 

to dr^WiUf^ the mimdage articles, and .ao bind us, 

who>are.ryet strangers to.. each i>ther. I wiU.at 

least ^ee^ all, and be silent for the present. My 

detemiination is made/' — So, walking into A^ 

room with great fineness, she firankly went up.tq( 

the gentleman, whom she instantly recognized as 

the same who had been so attentive to her at the 

puynic. Her mother smiled, and said, ** Well,' 

Judith, I am pleased to see you are such good, 

friends with Mr. Davis!"—" Yes," added: Miss 

Cohen, laughing, " she will soon be Mrs. Davis/' 

— ^*iLet it be so,". said her .brother J^nanuel. 

Judith spoke not. A chill came over her, at 

the very idea. This is not the. time to .speak,. 

thought Judith. After an hour spent in chat, 

Adolphus called Mr. Davis out of the room. In 

a few minutes, her mother desired, Emanuel to 

throw open the folding doors, .and to take 

Judith into the inner drawing-room. There, at a 

round-table, sat the lawyer, her father, Adolphus, 

and Davis, busily wi^iting. ..Rabbi Isaac now 
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kiMed itV Judith IboloedaroaBd heiv fon, Aqugh 
iniherJownifamsey '>die:kaew not of) the pitc^arar 
tioiiB that had been^ goihg on^ : iThe room was 
deeorateid mntbi. flowers i on the table waA.iplacdd 
wiBey«jUrid^-6akG» ^Cm 'vrith all "the afgmrienanees 
ta-layinff ^hnass. * ^' What means- this 1 " whimpered 
Judith, to .her brother EmaitueL-— " Why, vbe- 
loYed Slitter,! itis.ouciwish that Mr.. Davis. should 
bind, bifl^self in the sum of fire hundred pounds, 
if ':her;does.onotianarryyou, atthe.iim^ a^qNnnted 
this evening*; and, if .you should not marryi him ; 
then :y<m fiDrfmt . the same i^-^that . is^ your . &ther 
bindsihimself to pay it :-^;4Uid, from this hour, you 
archie a^n«a2 bride, .and cani?9fe4no one else, 
wifliout breaking the contract, which Mr. Dairis 
and* you -aare to sign; all these, persons:. being of 
eourse witnesses. As is usual, Rabbi Isaac will 
gire^a blessing «on the occasion, as will alse your 
p«reBts^>both to him, and to you; for^ from hence- 
forthyhe is as^ooie of our family/' — << Emanuel," 
solemnly replied' Judith, ^^ I wiU notsign it; for I 
do not love him." — " Love, dear sistery will came 
after marriage. You are now seventeen years of 
age ; you will soon get old : for you are aware, 
we young Jews like not to marry girls after they 
are twenty : they are then getting old maids ! " — 
Judith laughed, and said, ^^ Brother, what will 
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be the conseguenoesj rSy as I am sure will he the 
case, I shall not have this man ? " — ^* Pooh ! pooh ! 
you are a Jewess, and must comply with our 
laws;" so saying, he led her up to the table. 
Her &ther had signed ; and so had Davis ; then 
the pen was handed to Judith. ** Write your 
name in disen place, mish Judit" said the Rabbi. 
** But I cannot write Hebrew." — " Never mint; 
write in de English," said her father. ^< May I 
not know what I am to sign?" — ^' Oh yes^ mish, 
you shall know all!" — ^< I am in great haste," 
said the lawyer; '' please to sign this, and you 
can read the copy at your leisure; for I have one, 
so has your father, and so has Mr. Davis." — 
<< Come sign, girl," said Adolphus ; *' there is 
plenty of time given for you to think about it 
afterwards." Judith, in a thoughtless moment, 
signed it, and wept. But it was now too late to 
repent. Davis was now her acknowledged lover, 
and she should now have peace. The whole 
party then partook of an elegant repast, and 
light amusements closed the evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE JESUIT* — JOSEPHINE AND THE APPLE. 

Since such are the scenes of this journey of care, 
Since each pleasure is mingled with pain. 

Still let me the raptures of sympathy share. 

And my bosom shall scorn to complain. — Robinson. 

Judith was talking with her mother, on the 
strange changes and events which occur during 
the joumej through life. " Ah ! my child," said 
the fond mother, ^* you have known and seen too 
much for your tender years ! Circumstances also 
have occurred, which have materially altered my 
intentions and purposes. Sickness has broken 
my strength and energies ; my family, on whom 
I have constantly relied in the hours of trial and 
trouUes, to which I have been exposed, alas! 
they left this country when I stood most in need 
of their protection and advice. I, therefore, 
must do the best I can. Believe me, my child, 
your peace and happiness are the dearest and 
nearest objects of my heart." Judith had been 
heavy and sad ; but her mother's kind words and 
fond looks composed her troubled spirits ; and 
at this juncture her father came into the room. 
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He seemed anxious to divert the state of mind 
which he was conscious the recent occurrence 
must have produced in his darling Judith. So, 
smiling, he said, as he seated himself, ^^ I will 
relate an anecdote of my beloved and lamented 
master. It has been brought fresh to mj memory, 
by a circumstance which took plaee this meaning, 
when, on a visit to the daughter of the mayor of 
the town, / cuced how my patient vosh .?^-**' OA, so 
velly doctor j' said her moder, ' dat she disen momin 
hds resumed her- French lesson** — ^ I anvhappyi ta 
hear so,' said I, ^ Pmy vo may be her inatructar I ' 
— *" Fy, numsieMr Caponie' — ^ Let me ^eQ. himy if 
yom please, madam ; for I always feel anjntei^rt 
in nqr* countrymen.' — ^ Certainly, doctor;' aad, 
sosaying, I acoompanied her mkxiidep9dii.pmrlBmu 
Mg,&otl votvos my surprise! Ivosmimhjrigkted^ 
ven I beheld a well-known, Jesuit Pnest!: He 
hMSD me m von moment 1 My blood 6m»Qk:my 
hmiyl Ivos paisund treMUd! Ohl miydiUdi 
moj^ycai never know de poiper dey hme over us 
Caikolias; for I vas a Qu/iolicM FrumsM . Ve 
me^ as friends; and^ coming up to.me, heiopiadkdiu 
t^h my hand, at dssametimei 'giving .me'^a k»k^ 
pish' I veil understood tfidrnfily^^doit I shfiuid\n»A 
toveaii his real namsri nor- coiling. Qi eoi)iC9i9, . I Am 
tamt anofuBy heund\iio\ to da &o%: Aft^tSOQAft 
light conversfttioa» I said, dropping deinams^ from 
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fader'^ and calling him moMieur, ^k I' hnew'v€f$ 
vot he vantedy ^ Do you remember de'taU-of 'de 
apple.* — * Yes/ he replied ; * and yod^ ha^e my 
permission to repeat it. Would- to de heaveiker^ . I 
had still continued a pilge ! But, doctor^^rato^ 
de tale.' — * So I viU^ said I; and you^ mjf dear 
Jiidit^ shall aUo hedr it J* So, drawing his chair 
ek)8e to his beloVed- daughter, and taking"; her 
hand'in his, he thus began : — 

. ^\At de time deseh happened, you muMhtumil 
V09 'd6 physician to de ^Impress Josephine; and 
generally, ven she had anyding at her heart, '«Ae 
voVi s0id for, me, and ask me to addise'her howfo 
(M^^'tQ manage de fiery temper of her bek/Ded Nap^ 
leouy vich generally gave vay to her soft ^d fcN34 
persuasions. On dis occasion, all my skill vo$ 
us^ess.; but Josephine hit upon a plan, d(it hadi^ 
desired effect. Monsiieur Caponie vos very . bea^ 
tiful yen young ; he vos de son of a tried and 
faithful nobleman^- i7oh^ de entire confidtenee 
both of Napoleon and ^fe Enipiress.' Von deg^ de 
£inperor came into ci^ closet of de Emptess, and^ 
g^ng her five apples of peculiar del&<^aey« aad 
bicA vos gathered on Christmas day, in a ho<>- 
house, said^ ^Save these, my love; for I vish to 
have some of de seed planted in my. hot-house^ to 
see if VB cannot grow de like.? Veil, she carer 
folly placed dem in a little basket^ and« giving it 
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to her page, den in attendance upon her, desired 
him to put dem away. — It vos done. In de course 
of a few days, Napoleon asked Josephine for de 
apples, ven dere vere only four to be found ! * Did 
you eat de odder apple y dearest?' said de Emperor. 
— * No, sire ! I never yet disobeyed you in de 
least trifle, vich you desired of me.' — * Vo did^ 
den ?* — ^ I know not, nor can I imagine ; for no 
vane knew dey vere put in de basket, except my 
doctor and de page Capon^e ; and neither of 
dem void have taken it.' ^ Call dem both,' ex- 
claimed Napoleon. We soon entered de room. I 
saw someding had made him very angry. His face 
was dreadful to look at ; his eye void look almost 
into your s&uly ven he vos angry. On de counte- 
nance of his beloved and gentle Josephine vos 
depicted pity and sorrow. * Have you, doctor,' 
said de Emperor, ' by mistake, taken an apple 
out of disen basket?' — ' No sire,' said I, placing 
my hand on my breast, and making a low bow. 
' Have you?' said he, giving a look at the poor 
page, which almost petrified him. — He, trem- 
bling, replied, * No, most gracious Sire.' Napo- 
leon waved his hand to us, and said ^ Begone! 
Let me meditate. I am determined, before I 
again sleep, to know who took this apple. If I 
find that I am told a lie, whoever he be, he shall 
surely die ! ' We left him pacing up and down 
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de room, as vos his usual custom ven agitated. 
Ven I vos leaving de room, de Empress beckoned 
me to follow her ; vich I did. After closing de 
door of her apartment — * Doctor/ said Josephine, 
' dat boy took de apple, no doubt ; and so tinks 
de Emperor.* Wiping her eyes, she said * I love 
de child, and void have him forgiven, for he is 
a ffoot boy, and never until now has he in de 
slightest dinff displeased me. I have often tried 
him, and found him an example for his age.' At 
this moment, a slight tap at the door announced 
the page ; who, running up to Josephine, fell at 
her feet, and sobbing aloud, exclaimed, ' Oh, 
Lady! oh. Queen! It vos II It vos II I took de 
apple, quite forgetting dey vere dose dat de Em- 
peror desired should be saved.' — ^Josephine burst 
into tears : * Oh, Capon^e, vy did you deny it, 
ven so closely asked ? Vy did you not fall at de 
feet of your gracious master, confess your faulty 
and ask him to forgive you?' — ^ Empress,' said 
de boy, * I could not ; dat look which de Emperor 
gave me, harrowed up my soul. I will willingly 
die ; for how can I ever meet de eyes of you or 
my king?' — ^ Rise, and leave me,' said Josephine. 
^ Repent of de falsehood ; and I vill use all my 
influence to save your life.' She did so, by every^ 
endearment, and every persuasion. — ' No,' said 
Napoleon, *• he shall suffer for de lie he dared 
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to utter in my presence.' His favonrite- sister 
Hortens€y with me, and all of us, used our best 
endeavodrsr, id vain, to soften the ahger of Napo- 
leon. He ordered de boy to be shot on de follow** 
ing 'morning, at ten ^ o'^lo9k« • Pobr, Josephine 
could ilot'rest J 'so^mfter a wait^hfiil lini disturbed 
nighty spent^ in. devising every, stratagem' fo^ve 
de boy, she at length hit on de folloviog^H— . 

'* The Empetor had a fiivourite Utde iap-ddg-, 
of vieh he was so fond, c&b^ every morning,, veri 
Mmnie vas allbwed to oomfe into^his room, he 
vould lay and couch on- his bosom, vhilst atfareak* 
fast. ' Josephine wrote on a piece of pape^, vhioh 
she folded up like a label, and: directed it, > The 
jbrei petition' of Minnie^' and carefully tied > it 
rouifd his . little n^ck; The dog, as usual, ran 
into de room,, iemd, jumping Into ' de JSmperor's 
lap, he began caressing him. ^ Vvt is (Bsen^ my 
pretty Minnie,\ said ^Napoleon, tearing it off; Fen, 
opening it, the hand^writing of Josephine was 
seen : ' Spare de iife of my constatnt feeder, and 
carefal attendant, Capon^e ? . It is de-fir^t favour 
asked 'by jtmr Jmrnile and grateful petitioner^ 
MiN^wii^.'— Napoleon laughed ak>ud;~ahd, pattii^ 
the dbg, rang Y2e bell; Josephine enteried:' * Here, 
love, take disen petitioner. As it is de first, rr 

IS GRANTED.' 

''Josephine threw, her arms round hi& neck, 
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and wept forth her gratitude. Capon^ was par- 
doned, but, of course, dismissed; and he ish now 
a Jeshuet priest." 

" Thank you, father," said Judith ; " Your^s 
has indeed been an eventftdlife." 

*' Yes, my dear. How do you tink disen same 
^ hoy served rae, ven he vos a page?"—" I cannot 
say." — " No, !• should iiTih not; but if you, my 
dear, and your modern are not too tired, I viU tell 
you." — " I should mttch like to hear," said his 
wife; and so, without any iiiol^e preface, he thus 
began: — 

" I t?05 very fond of dancing, and disen rogue 
spoilt my zest; for never since have I taken de 
delight in it as I did at de time he played me off 
disen trick of his on me. Gret me a glass of vine^ 
dear Judit. Now pay attention. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MUSICAL GHOST. — THE GREAT FAST FOR THE 
FALL OF JERUSALEM. — THE RABBINICAL STORT. 

Out now he slily slips, 
But not a word he said ; 
The plot was in his head, 
And off he nimhly trips. 
SwiA to the neighbouring Church, his way he takes. 
Nor in the dark 
Misses his mark. — Harrison. 

" One night, a lady of distinction gave a grand 
rout, to which all the Court were invited; of 
course, jour father, accompanied by a lady of 
Josephine's household, for your mother was at 
that time staying with her brother, in Amsterdam, 
were of the party. We enjoyed ourselves ; and 
as French ladies, as well as French men, love 
the light dance, the greater part of the evening 
passed in that delightful amusement, Capon^ 
brought me a note, requesting my attendance at 
the palace, at half-past twelve that night, when I 
should be wanted on a case oi great moment. The 
hand- writing was that of a lady, to whom I was 
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rather attached; and, I must acknowledge, I was 
delighted at the idea of seeing her alone, as all 

the ladies would be at the Duke of C 's. 

Well, I whispered to the page to tell the writer, 
I would be punctual. To avoid suspicion, I 
would go through the Church-yard. I earnestly 
longed for the appointed hour ; and, after I had 
waltzed in my turn, I obtained a friend to supply 
my place, and hastily throwing my cloak around 
me, I walked quickly on. It rained tremend- 
ously hard, and the night was very dark. Oh, it 
was a dreadful night! French weather is not 
like what it is in England; when it rains, it 
rains dcwnright. Not like as it was yesterday^ 
first sunshine^ then rain^ and after that sunshine 
again : as much as to say. How do you like it? 
In my country, it rains without mistake. Well, 
I had just reached the Church-yard, and went 
through the gate, but had not passed more than 
three tomb-stones, when I thought I heard music, 
it was very soft, but played a merry tune. I 
rubbed my ears and listened. ' Oh,' thought I, 
* it must be some poor wight serenading his 
mistress.' It soon began like a country dance, 
then quickly turned to a waltz. One moment, 
it seemed at my back, then at my side, and 
then before me ! ' Heavens ! What can this be V 
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thought I, and I began to nut: but it still kept 
pace with me, playing aU the tones I had danced 
that Tcry^night. * It must be the devil I ' thoi^ht 
I. I must own, my hair stood upright on my 
heeui -with fright. The more I ran, the quicker 
were the tunes : at last, I was so OTeroome wifli 
fear, that I exclaimed, * Oh Lord! This is a 
punishmeni for the evil in^aUbms I had in. my 
heart towards my absent wife ! . Grood. spirit, or 
devil, or whatever you are» leave off!' Then 
struck up the tune I was so fond of. The very 
one wl^ch ypur mother performed on her harp 
on our wedding day. This was too n|uch! Ire- 
member no more, for I fell senseless to the 
ground: when I recovered, I was seated in my 
own^ room, and.iQa4ame Pe li^ Gubert was 
jiai^hing heartily al; my nnfortunnte plight ;. for 
i W9S ^vef^ .with .mud arid dirt ! 

"After a few days* my friend explained **« 
my^Urjiy fey telling me thai . the jot9% page, 
Cappi^^e, Ivad sh^ltor^ himself: with his ^iolin, 
on which h^ .pjaye4.fkdiniri|blyj behind Aetflimb- 
stones; tod it was. he i^hq bad glfy^d off .the trick 
ostmfe. ^,He thought ae I had danced sftw^U at 
the Duke'a, .it .w»a a piiy I sl^uld npt. hav^/a 
dwc^liOme. Now youhacY-e the reason why I 
dislike passing tihitdugh aOhmrch^.ard ^rfter dark ; 
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for I can never forget the fright I had that night 
as long as I live. The worst of it was, it came to 
the ears of Napoleon, who, in open court, joked 
me about my Church^yard dirty dance. 

^^ You laugh, Judith. Belieye mci it was no 
laughing matter*/' — '^ I can well imagine that, 
my deeur father," said Judith smiling. '^ But you 
must excuse me, when I say I think it was a gqod 
tricky and that ypu well deserved it!" — " So I 
think,", said her mother ; ^^ but please to prepare 
our tea. Am I to have your company, Louis?" 
— " Yes, my dear." — '• And theuil hope, you will 
tell me something else about your favourite Mo- 
narch." — ** Perhaps I. may, my dear; for the 
present, let us have tea*" Judith began instantly 
to busy herself to see their wishes obeyed ; for it 
was her delight to please them, and add to their 
comfort. 

'' Judith," siud her mother, ^\ you must make a 
good meal ; for the day after to-morrow will be our 
GREAT PAST." — " Which mamma? .For I must 
allow thj^y have very little of my sanction! " Her 
mother, looking rather grave, replied, ^^ Why, it 
is YAM (KIPPER, {g) or the Fall of Jerus^em,. on 
which day, as you are aware, we sit in sackcloth 
and. ashes, and fast twenty-four hours; that is, 
from «an-set one night, until sun-set the following 
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day."—" Oh," said her father, *' that reminds 
me of the King of Prussia. He, one day, en- 
tered the Shuelj where all were seated, in the 
greatest grief, mourning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. ^ What are these men doing? ' said the 
King. • Sire,' replied the Rabbi, * we are sor- 
rowing and fasting for our lost Zion.' — * Oh ! 
Oh!' said the King. 'Why don't the lazy 
dogs set about building it up again. They may 
pray and fast until the day of the resurrection. 
Mourning will not rebuild it ! ^ " 

Judith smiled; but not so her mother: she 
was sorry to hear her husband tell such a tale to 
her almost Christian daughter. So, dropping the 
subject, she asked if they had heard from Davis? 
This question evidently turned all Judith's smiles 
to tears ; and, pouring out the tea, she remained 
silent for the rest of the evening. 

Her brothers, having been absent for a week, 
were expected in the evening. Judith was de- 
lighted at the thought ; for, though Emanuel Was 
an advocate for her marriage, he still wished her 
to use her own inclination ; and the delight of his 
heart was, to see his sister happy. Judith was to 
endure a disappointment. Emanuel came not; 
and when Joseph returned, and brought no letters, 
nor any tidings of his young master, a coldness 
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took possession of her heart ; and, instinctively, 
she repeated those beautiful lines of Moore : — 

Oh! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
I Ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never loved a tree or flower. 
But 't was the first to fiide away. 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye. 

But when it came to know me well. 
And love me— it was sure to die ! 

It seemed as if her only true friend had for- 
saken her; and this, thought she, is only the 
beginning of my troubles. Then remembering 
the passage from Scripture, ^'That unless you 
forsake father and mother, and cleave unto the 
Lord Jesus, you cannot be saved," she felt its 
power like a balm, unto her almost bewildered 
faculties. Immediately afterwards, she received 
the following note : — 

" Dear Judith, 

" Expect me to-morrow evening; and I 

have news that will make glad your little heart. 

Adieu ! In haste, 

" Emanuel." 

Judith wfts surprised : what news can he pos- 
sibly have, that will glad my heart? None! 
There is but one thing which would do that. It 
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is, to see my beloved mother and brothers put 
from them the bigotry of Jews, and become in 
spirit, tolerant Christians. To me, it is evident, 
Emanuel comes home to keep the fast; of course, 
he must be in Skuel; or else his conduct, as a 
Jew, would be bitterly censured. 

Judith was, however, doomed to meet a second 
disappointment ; for on. the morrow, a letter came 
by post, saying, that he could not possibly reach 
home in time for the fast : therefore, he should 
go to the nearest JdUa^ to keep his yam-kipper^ 
and that would be at Portsmouth. Hoping Judith 
would show her ze$d and faith, he wished them a 
Msema tova.* 

, What were the feelings of his parents and his 
gentle sister, when the report reached them of 
the sad and dreadful accident which haj^ened on 
the fast-day. Nothing but the conviction, that 
their Emanuel was, with all other Jews, mShuel^ 
at fervent prayers, could at all have kept life in 
Judith. 

The reader may perhaps remember, that the 
splendid ship, "Princess Charlotte," was launched 
at Portsmouth on a yam-kipper ; and that the 
bridge broke down, when many unfortunate per- 
sons were either l^illed ordrow;ned,. amounting to 

* Ail good and blessings. ** May you be registered for l^ng life.** 
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^esriy ^liree faundrfid : but hot one Jew was lunong 
themv for they were all^qping holy the anniver* 
sary of that awful day, ihe'destraetioB of Jeru-? 
salem. Emanuel^. like.others of his persuasion, 
was in ^rnagogue ;. or, no doubt, he would have 
been.dr6wne(i« Prayers were, of course, offered 
tipl3y idlJewSy for this great ddiv^ance : for such 
it was justly considered. 

Emanuel .fearing how much his parents would 
be alarmied, repaired home as quiekly as possible ; 
and hiisiji^apearanoe caused unbounded joy. It 
weranext^tp' impossible to recount all the quesr 
tiohs, jafiked and answared^ by his &mily: but 
there he ^was, < safe^ and .sound . ; His sister smiled 
on him, and iw&s. again his jcheerful Judith. 
• iAll was now mirth^ it being ^eyam tovim;(m) 
wh6n. .every > Jew fliriye» tos his utmost . to enjoy 
hnn^lf, and give entertainments and rcm^«*--all 
endeavouring to rival each othi^r. 

Jiidith and * her brothers/were universally 
tsaressed; and, as' her. delight .was^ when she 
cbidd get them to sit by her side, to hear some of 
their- Jewish^aheedotes, sherseizedthe present 
opportunity, when the song and meiry tale went 
round. 

*< Tdl me, dear Emanuel,'- said Judith, '^ some 
of your merry tales,** patting his brown cheek. 
'^ Voty nmh:J%dity you vant to shet your broder to 
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make defun of us also!*' — ** Oh no. Rabbit I merely 
want him to spin us one of his tough yamsy 
as the sailors say." — <^ Since, dear Judith/' whis- 
pered Emanuel, *' the Rabbi seems so touchy, I 
will tell you a rahbinical story ; so listen : — 

" In a certain village, in Poland, dwelt a few 
Jewish families, who wished to form a killa; but 
they wanted first to select the Elders, and whom 
to choose they could not decide ; so, calling the 
separate families together, the old Rabbi said, 

* Let lots be cast, and let him that shall prove 
himself the greatest rogue be jointly pamas and 
gabba,* that is, treasurer and secretary. The 
lots fell upon three young men, well known for 
their cunning ; and the eldest, of course, was first 
sent off. Before his departure, the Rabbi in- 
structed him with all good counsely and giving him 
his blessing, mazatum brokeTff told him to speed 
well, and return quickly. 

*' He travelled until he got to Cbacow, where 
was a large fair. Being well dressed, he called at 
different houses of entertainment, and joined in 
conversation. Observing an elderly gentleman 
taking a cup of cordial, he inquired who he was ; 
and was told that he was the Mayor of Cracow. 
Cohen kept his eye on him, and, when he left, 

* The highest honour in the Synagogue, f Luck and blessing. 
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deliberately followed him into the fair; where 
they soon mingled with the crowd, in front of 
an excellent show. Now was his time : — patting 
his hand softly into the Mayor's pocket, he took 
out his pocket-book, and wrote in it his own 
name, Moses Cohen, as also he did on the back of 
several checks, Having done this, and taken care 
to extract all the ready cash the book contained, 
he gently replaced it in the Mayor's pocket; 
but still followed him. After a while, Cohen 
raised a hue and cry^ that he had been robbed ; 
and, calling the guards, said he had been robbed 
of a valuable*^pocket-book, in which his name 
was written in full length, and containing several 
checks! The noise occasioned by his outcry 
coming to the ears of the authorities of the town, 
they sent for Cohen, and asked him if he had any 
idea of who had robbed him. He said, being a 
stranger, he knew of no one ; but he could not 
help thinking that an elderly gentleman, very 
respectably dressed, who kept following him, 
might be the person. On being farther ques- 
tioned, he said, ^ Take me back into the fair, and 
I think I can find him put.' This was done, and 
he quickly discovered the Mayor, and pointing 
him out, said, * That is the man!' — • Oh dear! 
no, sir,' said the guards, * that is impossible ! ' — 
* That is the man,' said Cohen; * I am positive it 
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19.' — • He n our respected Mayor ! '-^* Mayor, or 
not- Mayor^ let him be searched;' said the'appa- 
rently exasperated Gehen.^^* By^all nieatis/ re^ 
joined the Mayor; but What^a dteadful chairg^ 
cameoVer his Am^v^^^^ the pbeket-boc^i with 
the name of Mbdei^Oohen, was taken from hittff 
* This !» swAe idile ttiok/- excUuned'the'Mayof! 
^ No/ said Cohen, ' this is what P'call'^i^^ 
MayWy and setting a good etMipkf* AS^ an 
hour spent in the greatest perple^dty aild grief, 
he requested to be left aione;withCohen^ Which 
being granted, he asked faimf why-hd had'^layM 
such a vile trick upon him ?^* Sir? it is hO trtek } 
and I mean to hang you, unlesfii you git^ me a 
targe sum to be absenti' After some considera^ 
tion, his demand was eompMed with, ieind he {Pro- 
mised not to appear- against him on the day of 
trial. So, leaving him, he hastened back to Cra^- 
cow, where j relating what had happened^' ^d 
producing the pocket-book, as well as the inoney, 
Cohen was greatly applauded by alK 

*' Now was the second Jew's turn to exert hii^ 
abilities as a rogue^ and to prove himself ia ^j^er 
one than his predecessor ,»ov eli>(e lose "the Tumour 
of presiding over the AiAa;' He, therefore; left 
on the next morning, and travelled many miles 
in a direction contrary to that ivhich the otheir 
had taken .^ At length hfe espied' a splendid man- 
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sion; belonging to an old- gena^, ci great wealthy 

and rigid manners. Here he deterlnined to try 

his ridU; with what suceess you shall hear. He 

entered a public house hy the road iside; wherid 

die sertants of the pid general used ibo spend 

their eFenings, when at leisme ; and after 'waiting 

till an opportunity pesented itself, he eiite^ed 

into conversation with the coachman. Jest £)1<* 

low^ 'jest; and the liierry song went' round. 

Isaac, in the mean time^ kept plying him' with 

drinkf and ever and anon turned the QonrerBatiott 

to the bttliles in which his old master Ixad fought^ 

The coachman became wairm in his master's 

praise, atid began, with great precision; to describe 

his favourite horses ; particularly giving the hid^ 

tory of one beautiful bay Aorse,' which was a great 

favourite with his master, because it had carried 

him safely through several engagements* . . Isaac 

paid great attention, and it was not till a late 

hour that the coachman left the public house* 

He had not proceeded &r, when he wasxrv^ertaken 

by Isaac, who begged him, as a favour, to give 

him a night's lodging , saying, he had Uioughtlessly 

spent all his money, while listening to his de» 

lightful tales. The coachman replied that his 

master was so very particular, that he. dared not 

admit him into the mansion ; but if he would 

promise not to tell any one, and to leave before 
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break of day» he might sleep in the hay-loft, over 
the stable, in which was his master's favourite 
horse. This was just what Isaac wished; and, 
thanking him, he repaired to the stable, where 
the coachman, after kindly covering him over 
with hay, left Isaac for the night. In the morn- 
ing, the old general, as was his usual custom, 
went to the stable, to see his favourite horse ; 
but, oh! dreadful, instead of his beauteous bay^ he 
found a naked tnariy with a halter round his neck, 
chewing hay. Like one thunderstruck, he called 
his servants. ^ What means this?' exclaimed the 
astonished general; but no one could tell him. 
Then, turning to the old coachman, ^ Tell me, in- 
stantly, where is the horse, which I placed under 
your care? Show him to me, or if you do not, 
expect the consequences of my anger ! ' At this 
moment, Isaac, still pretending to eat the hay out 
of the rack, said, '^ Master, grant me a hearing 
alone, and I will satisfactorily explain all. These 
men are innocent, and I am guilty! — Fear me not. 
I am a naked man, bound with this halter, which, 
until you unloose, I can never have removed.' 
The old general still more astonished, said, 
^ Fellow ! What mean you, take him, and bring 
him into my presence, dressed, and he shall suffer 
for this robbery!' Isaac said, firmly, * What! is 
my master then afraid of a poor helpless man ! 
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Believe me, general, I am more to be pitied than 
feared.' — ^ Well, leave us alone for a few moments; 
but be ready to come in the instant I shall call 
you!' Then, closing the stable door, he turned 
about to Isaac, who said, ' Unloose me, and, at 
your honoured feet, let me own I am your horse.' 
* My horse!' — * Yes, beloved master: listen, 
with patience, while I relate my sad tale. I 
am, indeed, your favourite horse Bhicher^ who 
safely carried you through the wars! Who, when 
you were surrounded by Cossacks^ trampled them 
down, plunged into the river, and thereby saved 
your honoured life!' Isaac then briefly related 
all he had, on the previous night, got from the 
coachman, concluding thus : — * I was enchanted 
by a witchj who, to punish my disobedience, 
transformed me into a horse; and, after the lapse 
of an allotted time, I am, as you see, restored to 
my natural shape .' He continued to pour forth his 
thanks and gratitude to the general, for his past 
invariable kindness, telling him that his former 
master, a chief of a band of robbers, whom the 
general had taken prisoners, and from whom, the 
coachman had told Isaac, that Slucher had been 
obtained, had used him exceedingly cruel. The 
general bid Isaac to remain there, till he should 
send him some clothes. Then, calling all the 
servants together, he asked them, each separately, 

VOL. I. I 
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if they knew Idaac, or had at any time seen him? 
They, of course, had not ; except the coachman, 
who, even if he had recognised him, did not dare 
to say so. - Isaac viras the victor; .he returned 
home with the horse, which, the moment the 
coachman left him, he had ridden to some dis- 
tance, and left him in the forest y tied to a tree. 
All applauded him, and the killa allowed he had 
riyalled Cohen by his impudent piece of roguery. 
'^ It was now Jacob's turn to try if he could 
win the palm. He, therefore, received the bless- 
ings of the Elders, and set 'his wits thus to work: — 
Jacob hid himself till after bed time ; then, softly 
entering the bed-room where Cohen slept, stole 
the pocket-book, with its contents, including the 
sum given to Cohen by the Mayor. After which, 
opening the stable where the horse Blucher had 
been placed, he saddled him, and rode him to a 
secret spot ; where, having safely tied him to a 
tree, he left him. Very early the next morning, 
he presented himself to the killa, and placed 
before them the pocket-book, which Cohen had 
stolen, and also Isaac's horse : saying, * I consider 
I am the greatest rogue, by being' able to steal all 
that the other two rogues had stolen.' They all 
acknowledged the force of his claim, and Jacob 
was unanimously elected to the honourable office 
of parnas and gabba, so coveted by all ambitious 
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Jews, And, here, dear Judith, ends my rabbini- 
cal story." 

" Thank you, Emanuel." — " But whither is our 
Rabbi gone?"—" Oh, he left the room,^ before 
you had finished your tale." — " I have now a • 
right, I think, to call upon father to relate one of 
his anecdotes. — So coax him» deai' Judith." — 
" Come, father," said she, " oblige us."— " I will, 
my dear," replied the old doctor, " repeat one, 
which is perfectly true. 

"You, no doubt, remanber.the name of the 
celebrated marshal Ney : a relation of his, whom 
we will call Horatio, went into a haberdashers 
shop, one day, with the intention of buying a pair 
of gloves ; when, after waiting some time, he 
saw, through the glass folding doors, which sepa- 
rated the parlour from the shop, a beautiful 
young female. He opened the door, and, making 
her a military bow, asked if she were the mistress 
of the shop. ' No, Monsieur le 66n6ral,' replied 
Agnes, * I am but a lodger ; and sometimes amuse 
myself by sitting in this parlour, observing the 
different characters which enter the shop. I will 
ring, and you shall be attended on,' continued 
Agnes, as she attempted to touch the little silver 
bell, which stood on the table before her. Horatio 
prevented her : * Stay, lady. — Pray do not ring. 
I will call to-morrow ; perhaps, you will at the 
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same time allow me to ask after you?' A slight 
blush, with an elegant inclination of the h6ad» 
was her reply ; and Horatio returned home de- 
lighted . Agnes was a perfectly beautiful woman ; 
and Horatio felt that he had at length beheld the I 

being whom he could love. Her mild manners 
had engaged his attention ; her beauty had de- 
lighted him ; and he, like most soldiers, rashly 
determined that she should be his. Horatio called 
again, early the next morning, and again beheld 
Agnes at her work table, making artificial flowers. 
Without speaking to the person in the shop, he 
entered the parlour, and began a conversation ; 
when he found that her mind was, if possible, 
superior to her person. ' Tell me, lovely girl,' 
he cried, * how came you an inmate of this house I 
For believe me, on my honour, your happiness is 
dearer to me than my own.' ' Sir,' replied Agnes, 
^ I will candidly tell you. I am an orphan ; and 
have an only brother, who is now in India. He 
knew these people, with whom I live, to be very 
respectable, good, and kind persons, and, at my 
earnest request, he placed me under their care ; 
and they are as kind as parents to me. I have 
sufiicient to live comfortably upon ; and as I 
never go out, nor keep any company, little serves 
me. You, sir, are the first stranger who has 
entered this apartment since I have been here ; 
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and,' looking at him with an arch smile, ^you 
came uninvited J — * Yes, lovely girl,* said Horatio, 

* and will never leave you, until this lovely hand 
is promised to me;' takii^ her soft hand, as he 
spoke, and respectfully kissing it. A deep drawn 
sigh was her answer ; and both remained silent 
for some time. At length, Horatio begged her 
to allow him to call upon her, saying, ' If a love 
purely honourable can prevail, you, beauteous 
Agnes shall be mine.' — * Kind sir,' replied Agnes, 
*• I must refuse your request. I am a lone female, 
and dare not permit your visits; for, allowing all 
you say to be strictly true, I can n^er he yours.' — 

* Good heavens ! What say you? Surely you are 
not another's! Or why, cruel Agnes, did you omit 

• 

to tell me so?' — ^ Be not impatient,' said the 
lovely girl, ^ none other has this heart ; and I 
will frankly own, though our acquaintance is. so 
short, you are engraven hereV placing her hand 
on her snow white bosom, ' never to be effaced V 
Horatio caught her in his- arms, and, pressing 
her fondly to his heart; called her by every en- 
dearing epithet that love could suggest, and 
entreated her to become his wife. — * Be seated, 
dear sir,' said Agnes, * and let me tell you why 
I fear that never can be. When a very little 
child, I had the misfortune to fall, and injured 
my leg so much, that amputation was absolutely 
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necessary ; and now I am obliged to wear a false 
leg. So, you see/ continued she, rising from her 
seat, ' I am lame ! And I am resolved, though lore 
for you should break this heart, never to marry, 
unless,' — and here a sad smile rose upon her £Eu;e, 
— ' you should be lame also ; — ^then I would be 
yours; — and then would Agnes know happiness.' 
Horatio wiped the tears from her soft blue eyes, 
and, fondly kissing her, said, ' Adieu, beloved 
one, we must part for a short time. Love me still ; 
and I swear I will never forsake you. When I 
return, L shall expect this pledge,' taking her 
hand : and, again kifiising it, he left her in mute 
surprise at his abrupt departure, and astonished 
at his words. Weeks passed by,; and she heard 
not from him ; months rolled on, and still no 
Horatio. Agnes pined, and sadly lamented the 
^our she had so .foolishly given her heart to a 
stranger. Six months had elapsed,, and Agnes 
began to think rather less of her lover, when, 
one evenihg, a carriage stopped at the door, and 
« gentleman,'iWjrapped in a grieai coat, and "v^alk- 
ing with a stiek, unceremoniously entered the 
parlour^ where, as usual, Agnes sat, drawing the 
idsal likeness of her Jheaarts treasure. On lookkig 
upy^she beheld her Horatio f He appeared to be 
paler than when she last saw him ; but happiiidss 
gleamed '>from iiis eye..,.* I come, my Agn^s, to 
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ask the reward of my love. For, dearest girl, I am 
lame also! You can now have no objection.' To 
be short, he had called in two surgeons, and 
commanded them to amputate his left leg, exactly 
as Agnes had had her's cut off; and like her, he 
now wore a beautiful cork l^g, and walked a little 
lame, with a stick. Could Agnes refuse, after 
such a proof of his love? — No! she became his 
wife the very next morning ; and, to his astonish- 
menty she proved to be a rich heiress. This par- 
ticular Agnes had kept from him ; determined, 
that, if he loved her, he would not love her the 
4e8s for not being poor. — ^They are both alive, 
and have a large family. 

" So here, dear Judith, ends my love tale, which 
I heard from . Josephine, as she was amusing 
Napoleon one day ; for it was her custom to re- 
late to him amusing tales when he was tired. 

*' It is now bed time, dear children ; and may 
the &ith of Abraham find greater charms in my 
beloyed daughter's bosom V Judith sadly smiled ; 
and, kissing her father and brother, retired for 
the night. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I^OLISH WRONGS. — NAPOLEON AND THE COFFEE- 
HOUSE KEEPER. THE MURDERER. 

'T is not alone, when eyes are bright. 

And lips in gayest smiles are drest, 
That we may say the heart is light, 

The passions calm, the mind at rest. 
For though no tears bedew the eye. 

Nor outward signs of grief appear. 
The brain may bum, without a sigh. 

The heart may burst, without a tear ! — Byaom. 

The next morning, Judith's father entered the 
room smiling ; though on his face were the re- 
mains of anger. " I vant you to write me de 
English answer to disen letter, vot von gentle- 
lady shent me." He stood, shaking his head. 
" Ish it de fashion for de ladys of disk country 
to vont company, let dem be dead or alive?" 
Judith perceived that the old gentleman had 
some mistaken notion in his head ; and, knowing 
it would be useless to contradict him, merely 
said, — " I am ready to write. Sir, when you wish." 
— "Veil, read disen letter! No! Stop. I vill 
explain it. Disen lady vos very bad. She sent 
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for me — I soon do her a great deal goot. Veil, 
she like me vary much. Dat is now six years 
hy-gone.* She now write to me, and shay yen 
she go to de heaven, she vont me to go mit her. 
Now sit down, Jadith, and tell her, I shall viik 
to be informed by vot conveyance she goes. If 
she goes mit a gig, I vont go ; for I had mine 
arm broken out of de gig. But, if she must have 
mine company, she must go in a comjUcuie post- 
chaise, vere we can sit mitout danger." 

By this time, he had worked himself into a 
passion ; and, Judith foreseeing a -storm, quietly 
left; the room, to answer a gentle knock at the 
door, which just then attracted her attention. 
On opening it, there stood before her a tall thin 
man, dressed in old black clothes. He had his 
hat in his hand. His hair was as black as jet, 
and curled in ringlets on each side of his head. 
From his care-worn face, he appeared to be about 
sixty years of age. 

'^ A poor Polander !" was all he said. There 
is sometimes eloquence in a look, which rivets 
attention beyond the power of words ; and the 
first impression is favourable or unfavourable, as 
chance may be: there was something in the 
air and words of the stranger, which pleaded in 

* Ago. 
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his favour. '' Walk in, my good man/' said 
Judith. He advanced two steps, and paused. 
•' Walk in, sit by the fire, and warm yourself," 
said the kind hearted Judith* '^ Madam," said 
the Polander, " I am not fit to sit in your par- 
lour. My shoes ane soiled!" — " Never mind 
that I Never mindJ Gome hpre, and warm your- 
self." The Polander timidly complied; for he 
saw, the old gentleinan, who had fitllen asleep; 
and Hartford, who. was at the table, writing a 
letter, at thk mdtuent looked up, and seemed 
astonished at Judith's fancy, to bring such an 
individual to sit by the parlour fire-^ide. The 
Poky observing what was passing in Hartford's 
mind, made & gentlemianly bow, and said, '' I was 
liot always so. poor ! I have seen ifaetter days." 

*' You speak good English, fi)r a foreigner," 
said Judith. ^' Yes^ lady; I have iningled With 
the English for seven years, in Peru, where I 
was employed as an agent to some Polish mer- 
chants, who traded in gold dust ; and, being 
acquainted with the. missionaries sent from Eng- 
land, I took great pains to improve myself in the 
En^sh language." — ''And how came you in 
this country?" said Hartford. " I escaped from 
the Russians, by whom- 1 was exiled to Siberia, 
and came over from Cronstadt in an English 
ship, which was laden with skins and tallow." — 
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** Your sufferings must have been very great," 
said Judith, as she handed the poor man some 
warm beer and some bread and cheese. '* Ah, 
lady," said the Polander, and the tears stole from 
his eyes, " God only knows what the Poles have 
endured. Rich and poor, old and young, male 
and female; no distinction was made in the 
practice of cruelty, and in the work of desolation, 
which the Russians have committed. Wives and 
daughters ravished in the face of their families 
and friends ! The children torn from their parents, 
and even infants taken from the mother's breast, 
and destroyed!" — '/.Do you think the Poles 
;would haive vanquished the Russians, if England 
had supplied! your nation with money ?""-r-^' No, 
sir. What could we do against numbers? We 
often fought, and conquered, when the Russians 
were thirteen to one Pole ; we did all that men 
could do." — " Do you riot think there were some 
traitors in the Polish army? For the Russians 
were aware of all the plans and movements of 
the Polish army," said Hartford. " God knows ! 
Jt does not become me to judge others of wrong 
without some cause. We are lost! — ^But our 
children!— Our blood will ascend to heaven! 
And justice, though slow, is sure. Look here, 
^e^tle lady ; " and he bared his arm, where was 
a sCftr. , , . 
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'* I had, after some time," continued the Pole, 
'^ contrived my escape ; but they found me, and 
running a hook through my arm, they fixed me 
to a post, with my friend, the county who now lies 
at the little public house in this town. He is the 
companion of my sorrows ; and I hope his trou- 
bles are almost over." Here the poor fellow shed 
tears. ^' Oh, Lady! It is a comfort, even in sor- 
row, in hunger, and in pain, to have one who 
can share the trouble with me!" Here Judith 
wept. Her own heart told her too plainly, how 
much she once wanted such a friend. Turning 
her face to the poor fellow, she said, *' I hope 
YOU TRUST IN GoD." He Started, and replied, 
" Were it not for that, I never could have endured 
my sufferings ! Pardon me, but cast your eyes on 
me. Here the brutes cut off my toes, burned the 
soles of my feet with hot irons, and thrust a piece 
of hot iron across my spine, to prevent my ever 
escaping again !" Replacing his shoes, he con- 
tinued, "God was good. Though in Siberia, where 
the snow never leaves, and where hardly a dog 
can recover, my wounds, and those of my friend, 
gradually healed ; and, after two years of inex- 
pressible agony, we escaped." — " Did not the 
guards prevent that ?"— " No, lady ! we had some 
fresh soldiers over us ; and, indeed, it is but jus- 
tice to say, that the hardy soldiers often wept to 
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see the sufferings of our old grey-headed nobility. 
Don't blame all, for one man!" — " I am afraid 
our bread is rather stale," said Judith, good na- 
turedly ; " I will ring the bell for some newer." 
— " No, blessed girl!" said the Pole, overcome 
by Judith's kindness: ** God spare you and yours 
from eating what we have been obliged to think 
a luxury. Bad black bread, train oil and salt : 
such was the food of me and my princes ! I should 
grieve your gentle heart too much, were I to tell 
you more. I am thankful that I am in England ; 
and I am sure the English will never use me as 
the Russians did." — " Never!" said Hartford with 
energy : *^ If you maintain an upright and cor- 
rect course, and act with integrity, everyone in 
this happy land will give you a helping hand." 

Here Judith placed in his hand, her mite; and 
pressing him by the hand, said, tremulously, 
'* Grod speed you well !" At this instant, Judith's 
father awoke ; when, staring first at his daughter, 
then at the Pole, who had risen from the chair, 
and stood gracefully before him, his hat in his 
hand : " Voo is dish^ JuditV — " An unfortunate 
Polander," said his daughter; ^' Can you relieve 
him, father?" — "/« dish vot you vake me for?^* 
said the old doctor, rubbing his eyes, scarcely 
recovered from his morning pet : 'M am poor my- 
self: but let me ask him von queshee: — Ven two 
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dead men dance togedeVy voo pays de fidler ?" This 
was said in so dry a manner, that Judith, Hart* 
ford, and even the Pole, burst into laughter ; and 
the doctor, throwing the stranger half-a-crown, 
turned himself on the sofiet, to finish' his nap. 
The Pole soon departed ; . and Jttditii went to 
prepare for her usual morning walk» 

By the time she returned down stairs, her 
father was waiting for her. " Come^ nqr dekr," 
said he, smiling : and, without farther ceremony, 
they set out for a ramble. *' Father," cried J«* 
dith, '^ will you be kind enough to relate to 
me some tale?*' — " Ivill^ mine dear, tell you one 
of Napoleon, when he was First Consul. It vos 
Napoleon's custom, yen in Paris, to rise early, 
and yalk out in de streets, in a plain green coat« 
Von morning, he called at a coffee*house, and 
asked for a cup of coffee. ' Vy come you so 
early,' said de servant, who was a purly looking 
man : ' You can have it, if you can wait fifteen 
or twenty minutes ; but you should not disturb 
people before it is time for dem to make coffee.' 
Napoleon took up his hat, and valked out of de 
house. Presently, he vent into another coffee- 
house, and called for a cup of coffee. The land* 
lord came in with a bow, and his order vps im- 
mediately complied with. It was brought him 
by a pretty innocent looking girl, whose eyes 
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were red and swollen, by much crying. When 
she left the room, he rang the bell, and desired 
to see de landlord, to i^hom Napoleon said^ ^ Vo 
is dat young voman Y — * My daughter, sir,' was 
de answer. ' I hope you do not ill use her, or 
beat her; for I see she has been crying. Is she 
a good girl ?'-— • Sir,* replied the landlord, * my 
daughter is all that a father can wish. She is in 
trouble, because, last night, her sweetheart came 
and told her, that his father, who is a large far- 
mer, will not let him marry her, unless she have 
three hundred francs for her fortune. Now as I 
am a very poor man^ this is impossible : so the 
young people have separated for ever.' Napoleon 
said nothing, but ordered another cup of coffee; 
and when she brought it to him, he said, ' My 
dear, I have heard you have lost your sweetheart. 
Did you love him?' The poor girl burst into tears, 
and ran out of the room. ' Bring me pen and 
ink,' cried Napcdeon: and he wrote a check on 
his banker for five hundred francs, and, putting 
it under his coffee cup, left the house. Shortly 
iafterwards, when the landlord came into the room, 
and found the gentleman had left, without paying 
ibr his coffee, he was, of course, much vexed ; 
but, on lifting up the cup; to take it away, he 
found the check, signed * Napoleon.' " — " Which, 
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no doubt, bought a good hasband/* said Judith. 
" Yes, mine dear; dis is only von of de many 
acts of the kindness of his heart I could men- 
tion." 

They had by this time arrived at a small inn, 
to visit a patient. '' You had better not come in. 
This man is hypochondriacal ; and perhaps it will 
affect you to see him." — " No, father," said she, 
" with your permission, I will enter."—*' Do so," 
aqd he opened the parlour door. But Judith 
turned pale, when she beheld, seated in an old- 
fashioned arm-chair, with his feet on a fender, a 
man, rather stout, whose wandering eyes plainly 
told them, he noticed not the surrounding objects. 
A rather pretty young woman followed them into 
the room, and closed the door ; and then taking 
the corner of a clean white apron, she wiped her 
eyes; whilst the old doctor gravely placed his 
spectacles on his nose, and deliberately taking 
out his watch, began to feel the invalid's pulse. 
'* Well, sir ;" said the landlord, for such he was, 
** you see, she will let you approach to-day ; but, 
mind ! mind ! Do not speak loud ; for she will 
make me suffer, when you are gone!" — "How 
did you sleep, last night," inquired the doctor. 
** Oh ! oh ! oh ! " laughed he ; "I held her down ; 
and though she would not drink, I overcame 
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her!"— «« Hush! hush! love," said his young 
wife. The doctor turned sadly round, saying, 
" Watch him well, or he will not see two days 
more!" The doctor was correct; for he found 
means to destroy himself; and she, soon after- 
wards, drowned herself! 

Judith, on leaving the house, got her fether td 
teU her the sad tale of this man. " This should 
be an example, my child," said he, " never to 
allow passion to preponderate over reason; virtue 
will always forsake us when we give ourselves 
up to any inordinate desire, and then we become 
objects of disgust and misery." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS TALES. 

Come happier hours of sweet unanxious rest> 
When all the struggling passions shall subside ; 

When peace shall clasp me to her plumy breast, 
And smooth my silent minutes as they glide. 

** This man was married to a female, who, in 
every sense of the word, was a good and worthy 
woman. They kept this small inn ; and out of 
compassion, she took her niece, the young girl 
who wept this morning, to assist in her domestic 
affairs. Well, Judith, after a time, the young 
woman began to increase in size ; the neighbours 
became suspicious ; and reports of a very disre- 
putable nature were circulated. One morning, 
the neighbours were surprised to hear that Mrs. 
Brown was ill ; the next, that she was no more. 
Then followed a very private funeral; and in less 
than a month, the niece became the widower's 
wife. I was called, one night, and, in a very 
mysterious manner, brought to the inn, to visit 
the landlord. He was sitting in the old arm- 
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chair ; and at my entrance, he turned a ghastly 
smile upon me. I instantly saw that there was 
more in this man's madness than was suspected. 
So calling his wife out of the room, by dint of 
remonstrances, persuasions, and pronnses n^rer 
to divulge the secret, I wrung from her sufficient 
to let me know that he had poisoned his late 
wife, on purpose to marry her, and save Iwr 
the shame of becoming a mother illegitimately. 
His wife had not been dead three months, when 
he fancied that, when he went to bed, she stood 
by his side, and forced him to empty the cup of 
poison ; for it was in the dead of night' that he 
had compelled her to swallow the deadly potion, 
whilst his present wife assisted in holding her 
down. 

^' Now he almost incessantly rave^; and says, 
his murdered victim is under hi& chair, holding 
his legs ; and his brain is filled with every horrid 
thought that madness, induced by a recollection 
of his crime, can suggest." 

" What can his wretched wifethmk?"—" The 
Lord alone, my child, knows her thoughts : He 
can search the secrets of the heart ! But mark 
me, Judith, neither he nor his wife will die a 
natural death : murder will be avenged! 

" You are sad, my child," continued the doc- 
tor, " so, as we have rather a long and lonely walk; 
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I will tell you a Jewish story, as we return home." 
— " Thank you, dear father," said Judith. " But 
will you oblige me, by relating how it happened 
that you should leave Yarmouth handcuffed ? " — 
** Yes, my dear, I will relate both. 

'' Soon after I came to England, I was at 
Yarmouth, and my landlady's child swallowed a 
halfpenny, which stuck in her throat. I per- 
formed an operation, and extracted it; which 
caused a great talk in the neighbourhood. A 
Methodist preacher, who called on me, to inquire 
as to the truth of the report, was so much asto- 
nished at the cure, that he shewed the piece of 
money to his congregation; and I, In conse- 
quence, became very popular. Indeed, I had 
so much business, that I was obliged to hire 
men to keep the attending patients in order. 
This exciting the jealousy of the other doctors, 
they gave information that a foreigner was 
residing in a sea-port town; which, in time 
of war, is contrary to law ; and the constables 
came one morning, and, putting on handcuffsy 
carri^ me off to London, whence I was safely 
conveyed out of England. And it was in con- 
sequence of this banishment, that I went to 
Ireland. 

'^ I must not omit to tell you," continued the 
doctor* *' what a sly rogue Adolphus was, when 
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I vas at Yarmouth. After I became popular, 
many dissenting preachers nsed to call on me, 
and they were always welcome at my table ; 
because I thought, if I were liked by the Shep- 
herds^ the flock iDould like me also. But, Adol- 
phus used often to say, * Father, the parsons do 
not come to see you ; but they come to eat your 
roast goose ! ' Well, one day, when I had occasion 
to go into the country, Adolphus, who was to 
accompany me, came in just as we had dined; 
and I said to him, ' My son, you can have your 
dinner when we return, as I cannot now wait 
whilst you take it/ — * Very well,' was his reply. 
* But, gentlemen,* said he to the preachers, who 
had dined with me, ' I hope you will give us a 
prayer, Isefore we set off.' The parsons, much 
pleased at this display of piety ^ as they termed it, 
said, * By all means ! And may the Holy Spirit 
fill your minds with divine comfort!' Well, we 
all went on our knees, and the pious Adolphus, 
who was near the table, taking the dish, with the 
remains of the roast goose, placed it on the 
chair before which he knelt; and, whilst the 
others were praying, he made a hearty meal, not 
omitting to ejaculate— * Amen! Amen!' when he 
had finished. He then rose up. saying, * Come, 
father, I have done. Good afternoon, gentlemen, 
I am much obliged to you for your kindness,' 
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Judith smiled ; though a pang of sorrow crossed 
her hearty to see how lightly her &ther looked 
upon all religion. 

" Now, Judith, I will tell you my opinion of 
young widows among the Jews, in the following 
anecdote of an occurrence, which I witnessed 
when in Holland with the army. I was called 
in to see a rich aged Jew, who had been very ill 
for some time. He had a pretty young wife, 
who, apparently, grieved very much when the 
old man died. She tore her hair, and went into 
hysterics, until I really began to think she would 
never recover from the shock of losing her hus- 
band. I had just left the house, when I met 
the Rabbi, a very sensible man, who used to 
pray by the deceased. * Sar,' said I, * de young 
voman vill soon follow her husband, I am afraid!' 
He laughed in my face, and said, * Oh ! doctor, 
must you be told that all this is but shamf* 1 
was very angry with him. * Sar,' said I, * it is 
not.'—** Weir, said the Rabbi, * turn back, and 
come mit me, aind I will (Convince you that it is 
as I say.' Now you know, deBT Judith, that 
when a Jew dies, he must be buried before sun- 
set on the following day ; (o) the Rabbi went in 
with me, and, putting on a grave face, approached 
the weeping widow, and, sorrowfully taking heif 
hand, said, * It is my duty to tell you, thati 
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according to our tenets, by the law of our fore- 
fathers, if you do not intend marrying before 
thirty-one days, your husband may be carried 
out with the feet foremost ; but should you wish 
to marry before the thirty-one days are expired, 
the coffin must be carried out head fbremost/ 
Well, Judith, to my surprise, she instantly looked 
up, and said, * Oh, take him out head foremost!' 
— * There!' said the Rabbi, * Now doctor!'—' I 
own,' said I, ' I am mistaken.'" 

Judith laughed at this anecdote ; and taking 
advantage of the good humour of the moment, 
asked her father if he would oblige her, by 
allowing her to spend a few days at a friend's. 
" Well, my dear, I will do my best with your 
mother ; but, I am afraid she will not." 

Dinner being over, the Rabbi was about to 
retire, when the doctor asked him to remain, as 
he had a question to ask him, relative to a case 
which had happened under his own observation. 
Judith observing the smile of ridicule on her 
father's face, and knowing his love of mischief, 
drew her chair close to his, so as to enable her 
to hear him well, and at the same time have a full 
view of the face of Rabbi Isaac. 

" Our High Priest," said the doctor, " heard 
that Rabbi Cohen, whom all the world thought an 
exemplary pious man ; and who, moreover, was 
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the parncLs of a large kiUa^ was in the practice of 
going to bed drunk every night. This being told 
him several timesi the High Priest at length sent 
for Rabbi Cohen ; and, after a little conversation 
on different subjects, turning upon him abruptly, 
he said, * Rabbi Cohen, I hear from almost every 
mouth, that you are very strict, and do all that a 
Jew is required, up to the very letter of the law : 
how is it I also hear you go to bed drunk every 
night! Is this a fact?' — ' Most reverend sir, it 
is true ! I do go to bed drunk every night : and, 
if you will allow me, I will tell you the reason* 
I bought an old house, very cheap. It is very 
handsome ; but, I am very sorry to say, it is so 
much infested with bugs, that I could not get a 
night's rest. But I made up my mind to sleep, 
whether they liked it or not: and this I accom- 
plish by getting very drunk,' and I then sleep 
four hours; during which time, the rascals run up 
and down me, till they have extracted all the 
brandy and water out of me : then they are drunks 
and then they sleep for four hours : thus I con- 
trive to get eight hours rest.' The Ralf could 
not but acknowledge this a very good plan ; and 
so, Rabbi Isaac, I also think." — " Why, sar, it is 
very true ; but I tinh it vas wrong to tell it in so 
public a manner," casting his eyes on Judith ; who, 
pretending not to observe it, said, *' What an ex- 
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tensive praetice you must Itave had when in Egypt 
and Asia." — " Yes, dear Judith; it reminds me 
of a trick, which my Emperor served me. One 
day, as I was galloping out with some brother 
officers, the Emperor hailed me. I rode briskly 
up to him, and, taking my cap in my hand, asked 
him his pleasure. * Doctor,' said he, * how many 
have you killed in your practice : a great many?* 
— * I think, Sire,' replied I, * I have not killed so 
many by my practice, as you have by yours;' for, 
I must own, his question, before so many officers, 
rather vexed me. He called me up close to him, 
and, blowing a pinch of snuff which he held be- 
tween his fingers, into my eyes, rode away, 
laughing. I was blind the whole of the day. 
God bless him!" continued the old doctor, with 
tears in his eyes ; " I wish he were alive now !" 

The Rabbi shuddered at this exclamation, for 
he was one of Napoleon's foes. 

" There is only one man of the Jewish nation, 
who is capable of judging correctly of our faults," 
continued the old doctor ; *^ and he is our Half. 
Like many other great men, Socrates for instance, 
he was blessed, or what else you please to call 
it, with a Zantippe. One night, I was called up, 
his lady having, unfortunately, swallowed a bone, 
while partaking of a fish supper. On examining 
the throat, I saw it was only on the palate ; so 
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I whispered, for a joke, * Reverend sir, if I take 
it out, it being after siin-set, I shall charge a dou- 
ble fee, — that will be two guineas.' He returned 
the whisper, * Let it remain, and I will give you 
fourr*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE THREE MARKS. 

With woeful measures^ wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief b^il'd; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
T was sad by fits, by starts 't was wild. — Collins. 

A STRANGER WRs introduced to their evening 
circle. Soon he appeared to be perfectly at his 
ease, and, with the usual urbanity of a high Ger- 
man^ entered freely into conversation. Judith, 
after a short time, attracted his attention by 
the looks of love that ever and anon she cast 
towards Hartford: and he saw how matters stood 
in that quarter. The slight repast being ended, 
every one drew closer to the fire; when the old 
doctor said, ** Herr Qotenhurgh^ villyou oblige mine 
little daughter mit a German talef'^ — ^' Certainly, 
herr doctor ; but on one condition : that miss Ju- 
dith sit by my side." — "Agreed," said she, smiling, 
and having placed herself by his side, he thus 
began:—- 

" The time of my tale belongs to the period of 
the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibbelines.— There 
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lived in the town of Heidelburgh, in the province 
of Baden, in one of the by-streets, a shoe-maker, 
named Herman, who worked for several years 
almost night and day, to earn a scanty living for 
himself, his wife, and several children. They 
had a lodger, who regularly paid them his rent 
every month ; and at the epoch of my story, had 
begun to take a more lively interest in the family 
than they had before observed. The shoe-maker 
naturally imputed this alteration in his conduct 
to the beauty of his eldest daughter ; and the 
lodger seemed to encourage the idea. One day, 
calling the lodger aside, Herman thus spoke to 
him :— * You have lived in my family for some 
time. You see, I am but a poor hard-working 
man, and get my living so as to keep my children 
comfortably. From the attentions you pay my 
Adel, you seem desirous of making a part of it. 
Now, Myneer Gezler, let me beg you will tell me 
your intentions on this point ; and also how you 
obtain your living ; for, excuse me, though with- 
out any work, you always appear flush of money, 
and have hitherto met every demand.' Gezler 
smiled, and, after a thoughtful pause, said, * If 
you will swear never to divulge my secret, I 
will make you a rich man ; and all your family 
happy.' The prospect of wealth almost over- 
powered poor Herman ; and, after taking a solemn 
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oath of secrecy, Gezler carefully opened his mode 
of life to him. — * Come hither to-night at twelve 
o'clock, and a mine of gold shall be at oar com- 
mand.' Punctual to this arrangement, Herman, 
at the given hour, met his lodger; who, after 
making him repeat his oath, silently led him 
towards a lonely building, which, he informed 
him, was the mint. Then, carefully removing 
several stones, he thrust in his arm, and with- 
drew it with his hand full of gold ! After repeat- 
ing this several times, he replaced the stones, 
and, taking up the bag, which he had filled with 
the gold, returned with his host towards their 
home, promising, as they went along, to share all 
with Herman ; and, after a time, to let him try 
his luck also. 

*^ This midnight robbery could not long con- 
tinue without detection. Every person belonging 
to the establishment underwent a strict examina- 
tion ; and at length it was discovered where and 
how the thieves had succeeded. Traps were 
placed round the wall ; and, as it generally hap- 
pens, where two rogues are in a secret, one tries 
to cheat the other; so, in this case, Herman 
thought of obtaining some gold unknown to 
Gezler; although he warned him not to trust 
himself alone in the taking of the money. He, 
however, went alone, on the very night when the 
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traps were placed against the wall. You may 
imagine the result : hiis arm was no sooner thrust 
into the cavity thfiin it was seized by the iron 
teeth of the trap ; and there he was, in the most 
excruciating agony, without the possibility of 
escape, when who should arrive,^ with a similar 
intent, but Gezler I He was not more surprised 
than shocked at the state in which he found 
Herman. What to do, he did not know; at 
length, he said, < There is but one Way to save 
both of us ; for, if I cut o£P your arm, a reward 
will be offered; and you, being thu^ maimed, will 
be sure of heing detected : then, all your ikmily, 
including myself, will be most likely put to the 
rack, to extort the truth; therelbre to savetis all, 
you must let me cut off your head, strip you 
naked, and leave you here! Then it will be 
impossible to tell who you are.' It is a vulgar 
saying, that farce puts no choice. It would have 
been all the same with Oezler, whether his friend 
consented to his proposition or not ; as he could 
not help himself. After a while, Herman said 
he might do what he tiiought best. * 
.1^' Then, Grezkr, taking his: clothes, with. his 
head, passed the gate, and having succeeded in 
casting them into the Rhine, returned safely 
home, pondering on the best mode to pacify the 
wife of the unfortunate Herman and family.' At 
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length, he came to the determination of telling 
them the whole truth ; and, after solemnly pledg- 
ing himself ever to stand. in the lost Hennan's 
place, he implored them not to make the least 
stir about it, or else the whole family would 
suffer. He then extorted a solemn oath from 
them to call him Herman, and never let it be 
known otherwise. Haying so far succeeded, he 
assumed the regular habits of the deceased, and no 
oae, from his appearance, would have suspected 
a d^th had occurred there. 

" We will now return to the Mint. When 
morning camei, the guard had to pass the spot 
where lay the naked and headless body of the 
shoe^maker. No one could tell who he. was; 
and, after offering fruitless rewards, they came to 
the detf^^nation to have the body placed on a 
barrow, and left at every door in the town for five 
minutes; expecting that, those to whom it had 
belonged would naturally make some exclama- 
tion* This was done; and when they arrived 
before Herman's door, the sight so overcame the 
daughter, that she gave a bitter scream, and fell 
senseless to the gnmnd. Gezler, with much 
presence of; mind^ instantly took up a large shoe- 
maker's knife, and cut off two of her fingers. 
The guards having heard the scream, rushed into 
the hoiise,.. and were about to seize the fainting 
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girl, when Gezler indignantly exclaimed, ' Off, 
villains ! What mean you ? Look, fellows, would 
you not faint, if the like accident had be&llen 
you ? ' pointing to the bleeding hand ! This pacified 
them, and they quietly retired. At length, night 
came, and their efforts to discover the agressors 
being of course fruitless, all remained in mystery. 
They then took the headless body, and hung it in 
chains at the town gate, so that no one could 
enter nor leave the place without passing beneath 
the body. This annoyed Gezler exceedingly; 
and being determined to overcome this difficulty, 
he hired a horse and dray, in the latter of which 
he placed a large barrel. For several days, he 
passed and re-passed the gate with this dray, till 
early on the fifth morning, having previously well 
drugged the wine with which his barrel was filled, 
he contrived that, just as he came to the gate, 
the barrel should spring a leak. The guards en- 
deavoured to assist the wretched drayman to stop 
the leak ; but they also helped themselves to plenty 
of the wine, each drinking to the health of the 
departed thief in chains ; so that Aey presently 
became insensibly drunk, leaving to Gezler the 
care of his cask. When they were all stupified, 
(jezler lost no time in putting into execution his 
scheme. He took down the body, and with the 
help of his dray, succeeded in depositing it safely 
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in the Rhine, where he had before thrown the 
head. On his return home, he told the family 
that he had buried Herman, but cautiously 

omitted to say where. 

« 

^* This trick could not but be soon known ; and 
the Orand Duke being told every circumstance 
attending the case, said, * Whoever he is, he must 
be a clever fellow. I will myself think of a way 
to detect him.' After a short time, it was publicly 
announced, that a ball would be given, at which 
every male in the province of Baden, and par- 
ticularly those of the town of Heidelburgh, must 
attend, on pain of punishment. Gezler, amongst 
the rest, was there; and after partaking of 
various refreshments, when the ball was over, he, 
with some others, was about to depart. But they 
had to pass through a small boudoir, where, on a 
sofa, reclined a beautiful female, apparently in a 
sound sleep. The sight was too much for Gezler. 
Flushed with wine as he was, he thoughtlessly 
went up to her, and, stooping down, imprinted a 
rather warm kiss upon her lips. He felt her 
hand raised up to resist him, but only three 
fimfers pressed his forehead : quick as lightning, 
Gezler discovered in her other hand a small box. 
He again bent down, as if to steal another kiss, 
when he snatched the box out of her hand, and 
returned to the ball room. In the hftU leading 
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from ity he met many oomiag out, to each of 
whom he gaVe three fingm* marke on the forehead, 
from the contents of his box. And when these 
were exhausted, he mingled with the crowd, and 
went h<»ne» On th^ morrow, n proclamation was 
issued, offering a large reward to any (me who 
should bring ap a pel*son with three marks on hia 
fordiead. One hundred individuals went up of 
their own aoOord; when the Grand Duke Irae 
confounded ; though he was convinced that his 
daughter, for it was no other whom Gezler had 
kissed, had marked the very mdn for whose ap- 
prehension he was so anxious. He, therefore, 
offered a free piu*don to the person, let him be 
whom he might, with a high situation in his army, 
if he would personally disclose himself. GealeT, 
who combined with a noble exterior all the blan-^ 
dishments of a superior education, for he was 
bom a Count, but, owing to hiif profligate con- 
duct had been discarded, and, therefore, took 
the simple name of Oezler, threw himself at the 
feet of the Grand Duke, confessed his faults, was 
forgiven; and, after serving as a general for a 
few yeitrs, married the Duke'f^ daughter, and 
always went by the name of the man of the Three 
Marks" 

" Thank you. Sir," said Judith :— " I hope 
this is not the last of your German legends."— 
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^' Mi«8," iiepilied he« '' at a futtire period^ I may 
relate th€' adyentitres of my own life to joa ; for 
i am of opinion that roalitiBS are more anutsing 
and iitetrttcting than- tLaHon"-*^*^ Just so," ob<- 
senred Iier miedier. " Bnt, ae it ig late, may 
every good attend you; and so, good night." She 
arose fit»m her chair, and waa foliowei by Judith ; 
Rabbi Isaae giriii^ the blessing, as they retired 
for the n%bt. 

Judith, in hef bed-room alone, silently and 
fferrently adored her Maker; and after com- 
mendii^ all her benighted raee to His fi^herly 
oare, and sincerely praying that they might se6 
the error of their trays, and that the Spirit of 
Christ might assist their eonverdon, she d#opl 
into a peaeefcil slnmber* 

Early in the morning, her brother knocked lit 
her chamber door, requesting her to rise ; as he 
wished to speak with her, before he left. In-* 
standy complying with his request; for, although 
he was foremost in the late persecution she had 
undergone, she still loved him fondly; in a short 
time, she was by his side, and, anxiously looking 
into his face, requested to know the cause of his 
leaving home so suddenly. He smiled, and, 
affectionately kissing her cheek, said, ** The sor- 
rows of others ought not to be forgotten, whilst 
happiness surrounds us. I am called from home 

l2 
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to comfort an old friend ; but first I have had 
our blessed mother's sanction to enter his prison; 
for you are, I suppose, aware of the prohibition 
that is in our mother's family, for any of her de- 
scendants to enter one." — " No, dear Emanuel, 
I am not." — '^Well, then, I will tell you, as 
we have time before breakfast ; but, first, let a 
brother, who loves you tenderly, i^ain exhort 
you to leave off reading those dangerous books, 
which are so frequently seen in your hands." — 
** Emanuel," solemnly responded Judith, *' touch 
not upon this subject. My determination is fixed. 
I had hoped you never would have brought it up 
again. If I am not compelled to marry a Jew, 
as long as our blessed mother lives, I will not 
openly declare myself; but, should force be used, 

then will I forsake all for Chris (the word 

was not allowed to be finished : Emanuel placed 
his hand before her mouth.) '* In my presence ! 
Oh, Judith I Spare me, dearest ! — Compel me 
not to curse you I " Tears filled his eyes, as he 
sadly turned the conversation, by alluding to a 
different subject. At length, Judith, feeling her- 
self more composed, asked him to tell her, if the 
females of her family were also prevented visiting 
even their relatives in prison. He pressed her 
hand, and thus began. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOWARD OF HOLLAND. 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just, 
Smell sweety and blossom in the dust. — Shibley. 

^^ Our mother's uncle was the Howard of Hol- 
land. All his delight was in administering to the 
wants of his fellow-creatures, and particularly of 
such as were confined in prison. He sought to 
relieve the misery of the dungeon, and to soothe 
the broken-hearted in their chains, however 
heinous their crimes. With this intention, he 
went from town to town, healing the wounded 
spirit, and lightening the burden of affliction; 
and, by his exemplary life, he became beloved 
and respected by rich and poor. The name of 
Van Lear was a pass word ; and the worn-out 
wretch would look up through his grated window, 
with a smile, at the mention of his name. Shortly 
after his marriage, he travelled to Rotterdam, 
where, as usual, his first visit was to the prison. 
Asking the governor after the difierent prisoners. 
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he was told, there was a very learned Jew, sup- 
posed to be a Prussian Rabbi, in the condemned 
cell, who was so hardened, that neither persua- 
sions nor remonstrances could induce him to con- 
fess, who, besides himself, was concerned in the 
horrid murder, for which he was to die. * Now, 
sir, as you are a learned man, would you like to 
see him?' — * Certainly,' said Van Lear; who was 
himself a Jew, though not known as such, Jews 
not being tolerated at that time in Holland. He 
was accordingly conducted into the cell ; when, 
wishing to be left alone, he told the criminal that 
he also was a Jew : axul, as is the custom in our 
religion, for us incessantly to pray day and night, 
by the dying, he began his office of comfort. 
The Rabbi, for so he was, appeared very grateful; 
and Van Lear daily sent him such things as could 
alleviate his misery. On the evening before his 
execution. Van Lear, after he had been praying 
with him, entreated him to confess. After a 
thoughtful pause, the Rabbi said, ^ I mil; but, 9» 
I alone committed the murder, and my companion 
took but the property, justice will be done by my 
life paying the forfeit I so justly ow%. Let then a 
dying man, who now stands on the brink of eter*- 
nity, ask one favour of the benefactor of his soul 
and body.' After continuing in this strain for 
some time, until he saw that he had melted poor 
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VflA Laar, the Rabbi took up a teffila (A), and 
aAked him to swear, that what hewaa then about 
to tell him, should njeyer be revealed to any one. 
In a fatal moment, he o<»nplied. Being good 
himself, he did not suspect the villain's design, as 
he appeared to be a thorough penitent. The 
Rabbi then took up a pen, and handing a piece 
of paper to Van Lear, said, ^ Sign this, or I will 
call the guard, and swear you are the man, who 
paid me to do the murder/ The paper was a bond, 
promising to pay^ yearly, a large sum of money 
to the Rabbi's wife and four children. Van Lear 
pushed the villain from him, with disdain. ^ Think 
not, so easily, to mftke me your dupe,' he ex*- 
claimed ; * I fear you not I Off viper !' said he, 
as the Rabbi approach^ him, * or I will call the 
turnkey/ — * Do t' sarcastically cried the villain ; 
^ and then I will give you in charge ! For, if you 
do not sign this instantly, by the great Jehovah, 
you die the death of shame/ No dsBmon could 
look equal to the wretch, as he stood, pen in hand, 
before Van Lear. Shocked, confounded, and 
stnng to the heart, poor uncle found his brain give 
way, and said, ^ I will be with you again in an 
hour, and bring a sum of money with me, for you 
to s^nd to your family. Sign that paper, I can- 
not! Ood forgive thee thy wickedness !' The 
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murderer knew that Van Lear would not break 
his word : and, as he arose to leave the cell, the 
villain whispered in his ear, ^ Your oath !' 

** Arrived at his hotel, sick at heart, he called 
for pen and ink, and wrote — * It is the dying wish 
of Baron Van Lear^ that none of his descendants, 
however distant or near, ever enter a prisonJ He 
sealed it, and went to bed. His young wife, who 
had been out for a ride, soon afterwards returned 
to the hotel, and, surprised at his retiring so soon, 
hastily went to his room, when, withdrawing a 
handkerchief with which it was supposed he had 
covered his face, she found him a corpse ! The 
shock had been too much for his strength, and 
he had sunk benieath the blow ! Thus was lost a 
bright and good man. Inquiries, of course, were 
instituted ; and, amongst others, the Rabbi was 
questioned ; and, being overcome with remorse, 
he confessed the facts above related, at the place 
of his execution. Thus it was handed down to 
his posterity." — " And what became of aunt?" — 
" Poor woman! for years, she was in a private 
mad-house. But, I must tell you, she gave birth 
to a son, who lived to be an honour to the name 
of Van Lear." 

The servant, at this moment, came to seek for 
her young mistress ; when, again kissing her 
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brother affectionately, they parted, — Emanuel, to 
his father's study, and Judith, to receive her 
mother's morning blessing. 

They were all seated at break&st, and in the 
height of merriment, at a trick which Adolphus 
was playing off on the doctor. The old gentle* 
man, who, of all his mother's children^ loved himself 
the best, had made up his mind to have some eggs 
for breakfast; and it happened that eggs were 
very scarce. Judith wanted one ; so did Emanuel ; 
while Adolphus looked with longing eyes at the 
eggs. In an undertone, Judith said to Adolphus, 
" I wish we could have some of the eggs." — 
"First, minedear^ " said the doctor, ** open de eggs^ 
and salt and putter dem for me" — " Yes, father," 
said Adolphus. He did so; and on breaking 
open the first, he put his nose down, to smell if 
it were fresh : when, with a curve of his nostrils, 
and another of his lip, he pushed the egg away, 
and taking another, and another, repeated the 
same action. The old gentleman said : " JDey 
don't seem quite fresh^ do dey?" — "Not quite," 
said his son. "Take dem avay! Take dem 
avay ! " They were about to do so ; when, Judith 
said, " I do not think they are so bad, but we 
may eat them; " which the others also agreed in ; 
and, thus the doctor lost his eggs ! 

While the party was still at the table, the 
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parlcnir door fiuddenlj opened, and in. walked a 
tall woman in a red cloak» with a sloudiad old 
black bonnet, drawn cloee oyer her fiMsa. A 
erimson coloured neckcloth wae carefuUy tied 
ronnd it, so as effectually to conceal her counter 
nance; and she staggered forward, greatly to 
the alarm of Jndiih, against whose chair aha 
leaned. In a horrid gulling roice, she said, 
^' Qnickf or J die ! " pointing to her throat, from 
which blood was profusely flowing. ^' Och mine 
Got!" said the Rabbi, ^^ De gaye $tharpt mde 
house! All is den trifaV* The fiunxly were aU 
too mttch surprised and terrijfied to listen to the 
Rabbi's scruples. The poor nreteh was evidently 
sinking. Judith, with that presence of mind, for 
which she wa£i remarkable, seized the woman's 
hand, and placed her in her own chair. The 
touch acted like electricity upon the unfortunate 
being ; and she opened her eyes. Without fiu> 
ther preparation, the old doctor unbound the 
erimson cloth, and discovered a frightful gash in 
the marCs tJiroat, for he wes a Gipsy in disguise, 
out almost from ear to ear. The doctor dressed 
it immediately, and said, ^* B^one ! And get 
home ! You are a dead man in lees than haljT an 

* The Christian will die in the house! All will be then 
c9ptamioat^ ! 
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honrl" The poor Oipsy nutde sigii»^^* Ww 
there no hope?"—** None whatever," continued 
the doctor, " pray leave my house/' 

The poor feUow tben, as veil as be coqid, gave 
them to ttuderstand, iMt he, and some of his 
gang had commit^ a robbery ; and, whilst 
dividing the booty, they quarrelled, but he had 
seized the plunder, and fled • Last night, they dig* 
covered his retreat; and, while he was asleep, 
they took all, and left him as he then appeared. 
"Now," continued the wretched man, " I shall 
die under a hedge» where I shall end a life of 
infamy, without a hand to close my eyes!'' — 
Slowly he left Ihe house* On the following day, 
he was found, aa he had foreboded, under a 
hedge ; known by none. Nor could it ever be 
discovered who he really was, 

Judith and her mother were much affected 
by this transaction ; and, to dispel their gloom, 
the doctor proposed a drive in his gig. Thid 
was gladly accepted ; and they were soon con* 
veyed to the calm and soothing quiet of rustic 
scenery. They were in a beautiful park, with 
the foliage meeting overhead ; but, though nature 
looked gay and happy, Judith's countenance be<- 
trayed the melancholy which overpowered her 
soul. The old gentleman, observing this, said, 
•*.Did I ever tell you, how I vcmce got a nun 
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out of a convent, ven I vos a goot Catholic?'' — 
« No, dear father."—" Veil den, I vill tell you. 
I come to England, after de battle of Vaterloo. 
Vitch vay to go, I did not know. — I vos poor, and 
pennyless — ^my beloved master, a prisoner at St. 
Helena ! — No von here, to whom I could tell mine 
grief. So I vent to Ireland : dat is de land for 
strangers! Dere every vone has a brodder's 
heart! Although I vos in de Iwery of France, de 
Irish behaved to me like men ought to act to 
vone anodder ! Veil, I had not been in Dublin 
very long, before I vos called to attend fadder 
O'Rilley. He vos an excellent man in every re- 
spect. To make short of it, I cured him more 
mit my tongue^ dan mit physic. He gave me a 
vonderful name. Crowds of poor Irish came for 
mine advice, vich I freely gave. At length, he 
recommended me to de nunnery close by. Every 
day, I had to write prescriptions for de nuns. 
Through de fadder, dey revarded me very much, 
both by monies and fruits, and other dings, more 
dan I could vant. Veil, mine dear, dis did not 
satisfy me. Fool dat I vos, I had a great longing 
to get into de nunnery ! So, vone day, I said to 
fadder O'Rilley, ' If you can get me in, I vill tink 
you next to St. Peter himself;' after talking mit 
him for some time. He came von day, and told 
me dat de Lady Abbess void shee me. I vent! 
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Oh! vol a fine voman she vos! Oh! vot a 
beautifiil place ! Veil, after crossing mineself, 
and getting into her goot graces, on de seventh 
day, I had orders to come mit fadder O'Rilley 
to de convent — and I vent in style. After ve 
entered de outvard gate, a lay sister brought me 
a large old key, on a silver salver^ * Vot does dis^ 
mean,' said I. ^Hush!' says de priest, * cross 
yourself, and take it lowly.' I did so. ^ Now,' 
said he, * you are a made man ! Dis is de key of 
de convent, sent to you by de abbess, for you to 
enter freely ven you please, de same as vee do.' 
I took it, quite proud, as you may dink. Ven I 
entered, oh, vot a sight ! Lots of butijul vomans ! 
Deys vas all in vite. I vos told dey were novices; 
but dat my attendance vas vanted to sister Thereza. 
After passing through room after room, I came 
to a rather small dark chamber, where, on a 
neat bed, reclined sister Thereza. Oh, vot a 
voman she vos ! Lovely ! Beautiful ! I felt her 
pulse; and she vos really dangerously ill. I 
ordered de usual remedies, and, after a fortnight, 
had de joy to see her able to get up. In de 
course of anodder week, she attended mass, and 
personally thanked me for my goot attendance. 
I vos by dis time become a great favourite mit de 
whole order; but, sorry I am to say, I could 
think of noding^ night nor day, but mine lo^eVy 
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nun. I 0oon focmd (iat Tfaereza loved me ; tot 
none nispected I vob mailed; or, at leaert, if 
dej did, I netrer kuew it. I daily became more 
and more in love mit de xmn, and determined to 
rescne her from her thraldom; for, from Vordd 
vich escaped her at. times, I VO0 convinced she 
vos very fitr from liking her Htet^atioH^ and dal 
poverty and liberty were preferable to iqpleiidoQr 
and captivity. For what elie is it, dear Jitdi^j 
to be ihttt up for life within four walls^ and to be 
subjected to the caprice of de abbess ? Had I 
still remained a GatholiO) no child nor sister of 
mine should enter mich a lwi$iff death ! But to 
return to my tale :^^I told de abbess that nothit^ 
void effectually cure sister Theresa, but elee^ 
trieity; and as I had a nice machine fixed at 
home, I could take her there, and soon cure her^ 
* Dat is impossible,' said de abbess. * Den do 
poor ding vill die/ said I. ^ Cannot it be done 
here?' continued de abbess. * No, madam,' 
said I, * because it is fixed in a proper place/^^. 
^ I cannot think of so bad a precedent,' said 
fadder O'Rilley, *to become known in a con^ 
vent.' At last, I said, ^ I tell you vat I vill do ; 
I vill come in de evening mit some clothes ; a 
red cloak and black bonnet, and no vone vill 
know who it is ; and I can bring her back mit 
me after she has been electrified.' After a goot 
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deal of contriTaAcey de abbess consented. So 
den off I Tent home. Bad luck void so have it, 
dat mine vife eam6 from England dat very day. 
However, I vos so hot upon having de nun, dat 
I did not give dat a thought. So, I called de 
servant girl aside, and told her to have a red 
eloak and black bonnet ready for me by nine 
o'clock dat night ; and put five shillings into her 
band. ' YtBf master/ daid de girl, * and sure I 
viU.^ I told her to ht sure and not let her 
mistress know of it» * No,' said de girl^ ^ and 
sure Ivofiit! Yen de time was come, off I vent 
mit de bmidle under mine luma, full of hope aiid 
joy : all vos just as I oould vish I I got safe out 
of de convent, mit mine beautiful nun under 
mine arm; but, just aS I got round de comeir 
of de building, vho should come and Ibid her 
arm under mine Odder arm, but your modder, 
spying, ^ Louis, I vill be your nun ! You shall 
electrify me 1 '---' Ooh, mwe Got !' said I. ' Don't 
be alarmed,' said mine vife« I took to mine 
heels, and ran off, as &St as I could, and left 
mine vife and de nun to settle de business by 
demselves. Dat Irish girl must have told your 
modder vot I vos going to do. Now learn from 
me, never to repose confidence in a servant ; for 
dey will always betray you. I vent home in 
sorrow and shame, and so I lost my nun." 
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'^ Your modder, being a strict Jewess, vos almost 
starved to death ; for, at dat time, dere were only 
two Jewish families in Dublin; and they, not 
good Jews. She, nor her children, could get no 
pure meat. For three months, she lived upon 
fish, eggs, &c. Seeing that no privations would 
make her break de law of Moses, I left Ireland 
altogether; and, finding that de French were 
pretty quiet, I returned to de continent for a 
short time, vilst your modder and de children vent 
to London." — " And why, dear father," said Ju- 
dith, " did you not go with them ?" — " For rea- 
sons, dat during mine life, I must not reveal : but, 
at mine death, de events of times never to be for- 
gotten, will be found mit mine papers. Judith, 
if you continue, as you have been, a comfort to 
your fader, dey vill belong to you ; but it is mine 
vish, dat de names be not fully revealed." — " I 
understand you, father : it shall be as you wish." 
They now returned home, where all that had 
passed in the morning, appeared to be forgotten, 
as smiling faces greeted them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NATAI. STAR. 

» 

And when into the earth, below, 

His corpse at length was given, 
They looked towards each other's eyes, 

And sighed, " He's gone to Heaven." 

Dr. WoLcoT. 

The remainder of the day passed off pleasantly; 
and, when evening came, a time when most 
families enjoy the delights of social conversation, 
it was the old man's custom to make this part of 
the day pass off pleasantly, by relating anecdotes 
of his eventful life. And, without the least per- 
suasion, beyond an entreating look from Judith, 
which he well understood, he began his tale. 

** I do not, my dear, wish to make you super- 
stitious. I, to-day, had an argument mit a very 
learned clergyman, on de subject of death. I, as 
a German, and a Mason^ am convinced, dat on 
de day of our birth, our star appears ; and, if ve 
vere sufficiently versed in astrology, ve might 
tell de day ve should die, by finding out ven dat 
star vill again appear." — ** I believe this, dear 
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Louis," said his wife ; "for my father foretold 
the hour of his death ; and it took place in the 
midst of life, when he was surrounded by his 
friends." — " Will you please to relate the story ?" 
said Judith. " Yes, my love, it is briefly this : — 
At the same time, let me not cause a doubt to arise 
in your mind, that all ought to know it ; for few, 
I am sorry to say, are so well prepared to meet 
their God, as was your grandfather. I was with 
your father, and the army, at Utrecht, when I re- 
ceived a letter from my mother, saying, it was my 
father's particular desire, that I should come home 
to meet all my brothers and sisters, on the 
following Friday ; and, it also stated, as his par- 
ticular request, that nothing less than sickness 
should prevent me. I, of course, felt rather 
alarmed ; yet the letter concluded, by telling me 
all were quite well. I thought, perhaps, he might 
wish to alter his will, in the presence of all his 
children, and publicly forgive me for marrying 
your father. I set out on my journey, in the 
depth of winter; and in Holland, as you are 
aware, it is bad travelling at the best of times, 
but much worse when one is compelled to be 
drawn in the tryhscuth or sledge. However, I 
reached my father's house at the time specified, 
and met all my family well and happy. My 
sainted parents, especially my father, in his em^ 
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broidered morning gown, and high-crowned cap, 
received me with open arms, and blessed me. 
—Forgive these tears," said she, as she wiped the 
full drops firom her eyes. ^ * They are sacred to days 
long past.-^He led me into the drawing-room; 
where, after the usual salutations between rela- 
tives so dear to each other as we were, all partook 
of coffee, &c. I could not help observing the 
frequent abisence of my father from the room ; 
but supposing he was at prayers, as it was his 
custom to pray five times a day, Itook no notice 
of it. As the clock struck six, he entered the 
apartment, with a smile on his countenance; and, 
after a short pause, he said, in a firm tone of voice, 
' My children, your fJEither is this day sixty years 
of age : hi$ sun is set; his race is run*; be not 
overcome with grief. We must part, this day, 
at the seventh hour, to meet again in heaven. 

" * As an astronomer, I have traced my star. 
It will appear opposite t6 this window at seven 
o'clock ; therefore, I have had a bed placed on the 
ground, in that room, so as that all my children 
(seven boys and two girls), and my beloved wife, 
may surround me. Let me not see atear. I die, 
as I have lived, happy. Take my parting bless- 
ing, and never forget, that only through sincere 
prayer, and a good conscience, you can calmly 
meet your last hour, and hope to enter the pre- 
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sence of jour Maker/ So saying, he opened the 
door, and we all mechanically followed him. He 
laid himself on his bed, and asked for water to 
wash his hands, as no Jew must die, if he can help 
it, without doing so. Then, closing his eyes, he 
continued in silent prayer. The clock struck 
seven. He opened his eyes ; pointed to the win- 
dow; smiled upon us; and died without a sigh. 
I certainly observed a large bright star, shining 
beautifully into his chamber; but happily a &int- 
ness came over me, and I remembered no more." 

" Your mother seems too poorly to-night to 
hear anything that is not lively," said the doctor; 
'' I will, therefore, relate an amusing case of lock- 
jaw, which I cured about ten months ago. It 
came to my mind, on seeing Emanuel give such 
a frightful yawn, that he looked as though his 
heiid was half off; and I feared he had dejaw^hck^ 
or de lock-jaw." 

After the laugh and joke had gone round, 
Judith was pleased to see so pleasant a turn given 
to the affecting tale which her mother had re- 
cited, and readily joined in the wish to hear what 
the doctor had to say. He began : — " Mine dear, 
a voman called on me, and axed me to go mit 
her and see her master, who, in gaping, had 
over'-stretched his jaw, and all the means their 
surgeon could employ could not get him to shut 
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his mout. Veil, I vent : dere vos de poor fellow 
mit his mout vide open. I conld scarcely help 
laughing! So I vent up to him. ^ Sar/ said I, 
* shut your mout.' — He pointed to his jaw, and 
said, * Ah! Ah! Ah!' I pretended to be angry, 
and said, ^ Bah ! Bah ! Bah !' I vent and stirred 
de fire, and left de poker in de fire. After talk- 
ing some little time, I pretended to be in a great 
passion, and said, ^ Sar, vot you mean, to make a 
fool on me? I vill ram de red-hot poker down 
your droat!* The man, in fright, hollowed 
^Ah! Ah! Ah!' I den seized de poker, and 
rushed towards him mit it, and yen de poker 
vos near his mout, I said, * Shut your mout, you 
rascal, or I vill ram it down your droat!' De 
fright did vonders ! De poor fellow jumped back, 
put both hands to his jaw in de greatest alarm, 
and exclaimed, * For Got's sake, don't!' Dish 
vos vot I vanted ; it made him shut his mout. 
So, putting de guinea in mine pocket, I valked 
comfortably home." — " That was excellent," said 
Judith, laughing; ^* but did you really intend 
burning the man?" — " No, mine dear; but I knew 
de fright vos de only remedy." 

Just as he had concluded, the Rabbi entered ; 
and, going up to Judith's mother, said, " To- 
morrow ish de yam tovim;(m) and dere are Jive poor 
sons of Levi in de place^ mitout anyding to keep it 
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nnt:'—'' What shall I do, Rabbi Isaac ? I cannot 
have them all! I know I must have one, at least; 
but five is more than I can provide for." — ^' You do 
not vant telKng^ dot you are hownd to give dem de 
means of getting to a place vere dere is a killa, 
and den each vUl be taken by afamUyJ* — She gave 
her share, and the Rabbi left the rogm, well 
pleased with his success. *Mt is a good ding/' 
said the doctor, *' dat dere are so few Jew beg- 
gars."— "That is true," said Judith; " but the 
late Polish wars have been the means of many of 
d^e ill-disposed of the house of Judah itssuming 
the garb of a Pole, and thus getting his bread by 
bagging*" — *' That may be the case with a bad 
Jew," said her mother, " and I am sorry to say 
it is so ; but there is such a stigma attached to 
the whole of that race, who eat the bread of 
charity, that I have known individuals absolutely 
almost starved before tb^ would apply to the 
KXLLA for relief. — It is getting late; let the ser- 
vant take up your candle, and then come for 
mine/' Then, kissing her affectionately, after 
iter usual blessings she retired to rest. 

The morning came, and found Judith, to all 
appearance, happy ; but there was an inward 
want, sgi untold wish, that her present situation 
prevented her from indulgiAg in. Her chamber 
was the only place in which she dared to breathe 
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her Saviour's name, although willing to brave 
eveiy difficulty. The alBFection which she bore 
her beloved mother, added to the sickness with 
which she was afflicted, made her feel convinced 
that she would break her kind parent's heart, 
were she openly to confess her Christian faith. 
Besides, her whole family looked upon Judith 
with an eye of suspicion. These circumstances 
kept up an inward anguish of the mind, which 
few, at so early an age, suffer. 

She was drawing a group of happy children, 
when a visitor was announced. Judith arose, 
and, laying down her pencil, apologized for her 
mother's absence^ — for -she was gone to visit a sick 
friend — ^** But if her daughter," said Judith, " can 
beguile half an hour, she will be proud to do so. 
Mamma did not tell me she expected to be so 
honoured,^' said the timid girl, as she placed a 
chair for the stranger. — " Nor could she," replied 
the lady, ^^for I am, ftlas! unknown to any one 
in this country. Hearing from the hotel keeper 
that your father was a military man, and not long 
in England, I catUed, in the hope of hearing of a 
friend ; but I fear all inquiries will be fruitless." 
Judith had attentively surveyed her during this 
short speech; for there was something so ex- 
ceedingly melancholy, and at the same time in- 
teresting, about her, that Judith instinctively 
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took her small soft hand, and pressed it to her 
lips. The stranger turned, and looked in the 
pale mild face of Judith, and burst into tears. — 
*^ Do not sob so, lady," said Judith, while her 
own eyes were overflowing. ^' CSan there be any 
equally miserable with myself, though surrounded 
with plenty?"— ** Are you then unhappy, sweet 
girl?" said the guest ; ** but, perhaps, your's are 
imaginary troubles. Yet, I know not how it is ; the 
first instant I saw you, I felt I had found a friend." 
— " And so you ever shall, if you will so honour 
me. Let us seal this, our mutual confidence," 
said Judith, throwing her arms around her neck, 
and kissing her tenderly. Judith then opened 
her heart ; and told her all her history, ending 
thus: — " As I have now no hope of earthly hap- 
piness, faithfully will I fix my mind on heaven !" 
— "Ah! sweet girl!" said the stranger, " rather 
pray to remain single than be such a wife as I 
am ! " Judith looked in her mild face, which all 
who see must love. She was copper-coloured, 
but the full, soft, benevolent eye instantly pre- 
possessed the beholder in her favour. Her face 
was round as an apple, and had she been fair, 
might have been called beautiful. Her jet black 
hair was plainly crossed on her commanding fore- 
head; and the curious Indian bonnet added to 
her beauty. She was dressed in a showy blue 
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satin pelisse, let in with pink satin roses ; an em- 
broidered Indian muslin dress was underneath, 
with trousers fastened at the ancles ; a splendid 
cashmere shawl was thrown over her shoulders, 
and a massive gold chain, to which was suspended 
a morocco case, completed her costume. 

" I am an Indian, bom of European parents — 
who they are, God only knows ! The first thing 
I can remember, was being at school in London, 
where I was taught in all the accomplishments 
that an only child, and a heiress, is expected to 
know; but, far from being indulged, or even 
treated with kindness, all used me ill — ^perhaps 
it was my fault ; however, I forgive them. I 
only remind you of this part of my history, to 
show that, from childhood I have never known 
the kindness of the world. At the age of twelve 
years, I was taken back to my native country, 
and introduced at Calcutta, to many English of 
distinction. The nobleman who brought me up, 
told me my father was a duke, and lived in Eng- 
land; and that my mother had been legally 
separated from him, and was married again ; but 
that I was very rich. My mother's father, who 
was an Indian prince, had, at his death, left all 
his wealth to me. Finding my guardian would 
not explain himself any farther, I adopted his 
name, and endeavoured to be happy. I left him. 
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to go with his sister, who had been lately married 
to an English officer ; and with her I went, as a 
visitor, to Sierra Leone. Oh! unhappy day ! 
Most mberable hour! But I will not anticipate 
.my narrative* I there was happy, caressed, and 
beloved.. Lady Emily fell sick; I nursed her, 
and devoted myself to her sick bed ; but, alas ! 
the unhealthy climate swept away my friend! 
Her affectionate husband soon also followed her 
fate ! I was thus left alone in a land of strangers. 

" At that time, an officer, Lord L , 

was stationed there, whose villany can only be 
equalled by his captivating manners. He com- 
forted and cherished me, after the loss of my 
friends ; and, in short, by his kindness and at- 
tentions, won my young heart. I wrote to my 
adopted father ; but, strange to say, received no 
answer. Being in Sierra Leone, a lone female, 

Lord L at length prevailed upon me to 

wed him privately. I did so; and became his 
wife, and his dupe. We lived happily together 
for one year, when he became at first careless, 
and afterwards very unkind towards me. His 
brother officers' company was preferred to mine ; 
and my having no children was made an excuse 
for his drunken and profligate habits. His 
gambling debts often did I pay ; till, at length, 
weary of his ill-treatment, Iithreatened to pay no 
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more of them — ^for my money was settled on me. 
— ^At length despatches came, and he became an 
altered inan, for his kmdness now obliterated the 
remembrance of his formier ill-uss^e. After two 
months of miinterrupted happiness, he informed 
me, that he was ordered to England ; and, as I 
was now likely to become a mother, lie did not 
like the idea of my crossing the ocean. By dif- 
ferent schemes, he lulled my suspicions. I gave 
him a lai^e sum of money, to support^ his rank in 
his own country; and he promised to sell his 
comniission in 'the army, and return, either to 
live ii^ith me in Calcutta, or to take me to England. 
He had not been gone long from me, before my 
servant heard reports unfavourable to my hus- 
band. I exaniined into them, and discovered 
that he wa^ u married man, having left a wife 
in England ; and I, oh, htovens! was likely to 
become the mother of an illegitimate child ! But 
God willed it otherwise-r-grief and sorrow of 
heart hindered me from having a living child. 

' ** After & time, I returned to Calcutta, where I 
found my profligate hudband had reported that 
I was only his mistress^ and not his wife. By 
producing the licence, I was able to clear my 
character from so vile a slander; but, stung to the 
heart, I dietermined to find the villain ! With 
this view I have come to England, under an as- 
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simed name ; and if justice may be had, I will 
have it — ^my happiness is gone for ever ! But if 
my father lives — ^and I have a clue to him — ^he 
will protect his miserable Georgiana ! " 

She wept bitterly, and so did Judith. After 
sitting in silence for some time, she rose up, saying, 
" Lovely girl, tell me if we shall ever meet again, 
that I may comfort myself in your sympathy?" — 
** Let us hope we shall. I will introduce you to 
my mother, who, I am sure, will advise you for 
the best — ^and here she is." 

In a few words, Judith engaged her mother in 
the stranger's cause; and, leaving them together, 
she went out with her father for a ride in the 
country. 

They rode some distance in silence, when Ju- 
dith's horse stumbled, which rather alarmed her. 
The old doctor smiled, and observed, '^ Had Jose- 
phine been so timid, she would never have been 
so much beloved by the Emperor ! Ah ! she vos 
von goot noble-minded voman !" — " I think," said 
Judith, ^^ I have heard you say, that she could 
control the Emperor, when others had no power 
with him."—" You are right, mine dear, she 
generally could guide him; but it vos by de 
sweetness of her temper. I veil remember, Na- 
poleon vos just setting off from Paris, ven she 
begged him to take her mit him ; and, amongst 
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other arguments, she patted him affectionately 
on his face, and, looking earnestly at him, said, 
^ Sire, you are going to meet your generals : one 
of dem has much displeased you. If thy Jose- 
phine be not vith you, to check thy just anger, 
vill not mine Emperor lose de brightest jewel in 
his diadem, by perhaps forgetting, in the moment 
of anger, that greatness of soul, for which he is 
so deservedly beloved ? Let then thy Josephine 
— ^thy Empress — still hover round thee, and, by 
her persuasions, keep thee noble, as thou art!" 
Napoleon could resist no longer — ^his fiery spirit 
gave way. * Take de precious witch away!' he 
cried, tenderly kissing her. * She could coax me 
out of a victory ; but,' continued Napoleon, *you 
cannot possibly be ready. See, de carriage is 
already vaiting.' — * And so am I,' exclaimed de 
Empress, as she quietly seated herself in the car- 
riage, having previously given orders to have a 
few necessary things placed in it: so sure vos 
she of gaining her point." — " I will try to imi- 
tate this eiftmplary woman," said Judith, « and 
even if my pony were to fall, will not appear 
frightened." Her father said, " Let me see if 
you can keep your word ! " And, soon afterwards, 
perceiving a poor Italian boy, with an organ at 
his back, the old doctor called to him, and said. 
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** Play mine daughter's horse von noisy tune — 
^ Got save de King' — ^and dere is sixpence for 
you." Judith bore the shock very well; and, 
seeing she kept her promise, he laughed, and 
said, ^^ You can stand de firej so ye vill canter 
home." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB RECONCILIATION. 

• t 

^^ Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine. 

And love and love-bom confidence be thine/' — ^^Pope. 

It was channucah (p) morning, and the little wax 
lights were to be prepared bj Jadith. She arose 
early, to see them placed ready for the evening ; 
when there, would be rejoicings, of which she 
was eicpected to partake. WhOst thusieinployed, 
thie parlour door opened, and WilUam Hartford 
entered, leading in a stranger. She went up to 
him, and whispered her thanks for thebook^v^hitb. 
had caused her so much pain and pleasure. But 
how was she astonished,, when he, coldly bowing, 
said, ^* Miss Judith, you are welcome to it ; and 
may its heavenly light recover a soul — to me, 
alas, too dear!" Then turning round, he began 
talking to his friend. 

Hurt at this cold, though feeling. address, she 
stood as one petrified. Judith still remembered 
that there was one who loved her better. Perhaps, 
thought she, he has heard that I have laid knass, 
and thinks me false; or why act so? Oh, why 
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did I sign it ? I will write, and tell my faithful 
one, that it was to obtain peace, that I, in a hasty- 
moment, put my name to the hated contract; 
but, yet it is unkind to condenm me ! Does he 
not know, that my yet unconverted heart labours 
to unload its weight in the breast of a Christian 
friend ? Yet, at such a moment, he slights me ! 
Judith wept in the bitterness of her heart ; but 
still, her conscience told her, ** Perseverance 
overcomes all difficulties ;" and tossing her flowing 
locks back, with a struggle and a sigh, Jvdith 
was herself again. 

At length, she heard her beloved mother's 
voice calling her to prayers. Oh, thought Judith, 
Jews prajfj but do not think. This task is the 
greatest of all. Christians pray, and fed that they 
call on their Maker — and that is the language of 
prayer. 

Judith, with a heavy heart, joined the family 
at breakfast, where, to her surprise, she saw 
Hartford in deep conversation with her father. 
They appeared to be talking very seriously ; and 
Judith's heart told her that she was the subject of 
their anxiety. Scarcely was the meal over, when 
her father, calling her, said, ^* Judith, I have 
understood that you have written to Mr. Hart- 
ford, and as it is of great consequence, that any 
letters, which might have passed in your girl- 
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hood, should, now you are about to be married, 
be returned, Mr. Hartford, with great honour, 
has consented to give them up." Judith turned 
pale, and, gave her too dearly valued William a 
look, so full of wretchedness, that a stranger 
would have pitied one so young, doomed, to all 
appearances, to more than a common share of 
human misery! '^ Can he be so base!" thought 
Judith, ^^as to consent to my father's unreasonable 
demand ? If he does, let this proud heart for 
ever cast far from it the perjidums Hartford, and 
turn to heaven for that succour, which at this 
moment, it so sadly requires. Father," said 
Judith, " you tell me, as a Jewess, it would for 
ever condemn and stain my reputation, were it 
known that I had ever written to a Christian. 
How can you, knowing my perplexed state of 
mind, at this moment, wish me to give my hand 
in marriage to a Jew ?" — " What are your pros- 
pects in life, my child," said her father, " if you 
were to refuse ? Dreadful would be the conse- 
quences, if you were to alter your intentions." — 
" No, sir, I can never alter. Will you please to 
give me an hour, this afternoon, and hear from 
the lips of your unhappy child, her unalterable 
determination." — " I will, Judith. Remember, 
I am your father. Unbosom yourself freely to 
me, and I will divest myself of all religious pre* 
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judieesy and endeavoiiT coolly to oonfate any 
argument yoo may mse." Judith thanked him 
with her eyes, for her heart was too Ml to give 
atteraace to all she wished to say. Entering her 
dressing room, she fiustened her door, as was her 
custom, ever since her mother had detected her 
reading the Testament, and, dropping on her 
knees, a position strictly forbidden by Jews, and 
which, had she been seen in, would have exposed 
her to every reproach and scorn, she prayed 
to her God, ending thus : — " Oh, blessed Father, 
open my mind and heart! Let me, I beseech 
Thee, feel Thy heavenly grace! Make me to 
know that there is a Saviour! Teach me as a 
child; for. Almighty Father, my heart longs to 
call upon Him, to trust in Him, and to love Him! 
Did He die for me? Oh, then, let me bear all 
reproach ; let me meekly endnre every torment! 
Grant me His Holy Spirit, that, while my un- 
happy unthinking nation scorns me; I may know 
that Thou, O Lord, smilest upon me ! Then will 
the horn of salvation call my spirit to the realms 
of bliss, though borne down by the bitterness of 
Jews, and I shall reign in grace with my blessed 
Redeemer!" Her head dropped on her hands; 
and God grant that the heavenly calm, which 
then poured its consolation through her yet be* 
wildered brain, may rest upon the reader, with 
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that sw^et consolation which these short, im- 
perfect, font often repeated prayers, brought down 
npon Judith. 

She cu*ose from her knees, and, throwing a scarf 
oyer her shoulders, determined within herself, to 
acknowledge that she foeliered Jesus Christ to be 
the Son of God ; and that He came into the world 
to sare sinners. 

Thus resolved, she went into the garden, whera 
the first person she met with, was Hartford. He, 
like herself, was miserable. He had noticed the 
alteration in her face: a melancholy had taken the 
place of that vivacity which is natural to youth ; 
and silent sadness seemed to be making sod havoe 
on her health. She sang, indeed, to her parents, 
and in their presence appeared gay; but the 
watchful eye of love could see it was all assumed. 
Approaching Judith, he held out his hand in an 
affectionate manner : ** Well, dearest love, you 
have lost your spirits — are you ill?" — " No, Mr. 
Hartford, I am, thank heaven, better than ever I 
have been ; and a happiness «eems to diffiise itself 
over my heart, which it has never felt before. 
For, I must acknowledge, William, that your last 
gift, has been, indeed, to my soul, most valuable. 
Yet listen : this hand, which I now give to you in 
ffiendship^ is the hand of a Christian. I really 
believe, God has in part accepted me, as a humble 

n2 
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follower of His blessed Son ; and to yon, my 
valued friend, do I owe this debt of gratitude. 
The Testament has taught me that, unless we for* 
give others, we cannot expect to be forgiven. 
Here then, Hartford, do I cast from me those 
feelings of uncharitableness, which your strange 
conduct yesterday produced." — " Judith," calmly 
replied Hartford, '* those letters would have done 
honour to a female who had been bom of Christian 
parents. Your &ther asked me, as I valued his 
friendship, and that of his whole family, to return 
them, since you were about to become the bride of 
another. Accordingly, in his presence, I commit- 
ted them, with a sigh, to the flamed; — sorrowing 
at the same time, that my Judith had not sufficient 
strength of mind to resist the threats and per- 
suasions, which, I was convinced, must have been 
largely held out to her ; and that she should have 
closed her heart and eyes against the Gospel, which 
would have told her, that, \ though she forsook 
father and mother for Christ's sake,' she would 
not have done tvrong. But now, dearest Judith 
as you have confessed your faith, let me speak, in 
the words of Scripture, which you will find in the 
fifth chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 
and first verse : ' Stand fast, therefore, in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made you free ; and 
be not entangled again in the yoke of bondage.' 
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This hand, given me in friendship, never shall 
be severed from me, until we are called to meet 
our blessed Saviour in realms of bliss ! Oh, my 
Judith, it is your eternal, as well as your earthly 
welfare, that your faithful Hartford seeks. For- 
give me, love, if any little coldness crept in at our 
last meeting ; and remember, that he who loves 
an object, between whom and himself arise many 
obstacles, watches every look and word that might 
tend to sever them. Your &ther's last conver- 
sation still rings in my ears, when he pronounced 
the words, ' She never can, nor shall be yours.' 
Oh, my Judith, what did I not feel ? * On whom 
then, doctor, do you intend to bestow your daugh- 
ter ?' — ^ Dat is my business ! Here is a home for 
you, young man,' replied he, ' but on one con- 
dition only, can I let you accept it.' — * What is it, 
sir?' — * Why, Mr. Hartford, promise me, as a man 
of honour, never to look on my daughter, but as 
the wife of Mr. Davis, her affianced husband. 
I love my wife ; and it is her wish, ere she leaves 
this world (and her time cannot be long, which 
you must know as a surgeon), to see her Judith 
married. Now there is a gentleman of fortune, 
and of the religion of my wife, who wishes to have 
her ; and I should say, Judith is not much averse 
to the match ; for we must attribute her hanging 
back to maiden coyness. I must insist, that you 
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do not offer to her any attentions, otherwise than 
a» a friend* I hare known yoa finr many years/ 
added the doetor , * and I feel assured your promise 
win be sufficient.' " 

Judith turned on Hartford a look, diat need 
not be translated. Hartford oontmned : ** No, 
Judith, I merely bowed and left him. My heart 
Mroftftecf meet painfully ; and I will not repeat all 
that passed* This last acknowledgment, that yon 
are becoming awakened to the truths of Chris- 
tianity^ oouTinces me that I shall never hare a 
riral/' 

Judith smiled $ and gaily giving him her hand, 
he caught her into his arms, and called her his 
Christian bride. 

The attention of the happy pair was soon 
aifoused by the sound of the dinner bell. Judith 
returned into the housci to dress; and, after a 
few minutes, entered the dining room, with a heart 
bounding with lore and gratitude. All now 
appeared {leased : even Rabbi Isaac treated her 
with more than usual kindness ; and the merry 
joke went round. 

Scarcely was the benchin"* over, when Joseph 
brought her mother a letter; it announced the 
birth of Adalphus's firstrborn son ; all were re* 

* Player, or grace, after meat 
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joiced ; and Judith's father said Rabbi Isaac 
should be Hne male»'^ ^' YesA^ mijie hear doctor^ 
and you shall see how veU I can do it. Ten mish 
Judii mil vant me in a little vUsy^ giving her a sly 
look. " Vot a joy it mil he to me'' — " Yes, Rabbi," 
said Judith ; ^^ I beliere you always expect to get 
five or ten pounds : it is delightfnl to think of 
THIS ! Is it not, good Rabbi?" — " / do not mint 
vot pretty mish Judit shays now* Colors^ may say 
any ding vot dey please f* nodding at her as he 
spake. 

Judith opened her musical instrument, and all 
enjoyed themselves at their leisure. Emanuel 
whispered to Judith, ^' Meet me in the garden, 
before you retire for the night. I wish to speak 
to you alone." — " Yes, brother," replied Judith; 
** I am glad of an opportunity to hare the con- 
fidence of my beloved brother." 

*^ It is almost time to bid you good night," said 
her mother; ^* so receive my blessing; and let 
me beg you will learn by heart, half a page of the 
Talmvd^ {n) to translate into English, by this day 
week, — ^wheh all our control over you will cease; 
and I shall joyfully bestow my greatest treasure 



* The person who perfomiB the office of circumcision. The 
appointment is considered a very great honour, 
t Affianced brides. 
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upon a man, who, in every sense of the word, is a 
good YidderJ' — " (rood night, dear mother," said 
Judith ; and then casting a glance at Emanuel, to 
remind him of his intended conversation, she left 
the room. 

Rabbi Isaac listened to her retiring footsteps ; 
and then drawing his chair close to his sick lady's 
conchy said, ** 3Iinegoot lady^ I have someding to 
shay, which vill make you rader sad." — " What 
is it, Rabbi?"—'' Fy, U i$h dat mish Judit vosh 
in Tifiea'* last Sunday night ; and, vot ish moarey 
she had a /ec&mder f prayer-book in her hand." 
— '' Impossible, Rabbi ! You must be mistaken. 
Judith was with me, until she retired for the 
night ; at least, I think so. But I will ask her ; 
and I know she will not deny the truth." — '' I tell 
you votf mine goot lady^ mish Judit ish too deep 
for me, and for you. She ish straTigely altered! 
And all her past quiet behaviour t ish, in my opinion^ 
only put an; far I heard her tell mish Mashes^ dat 
she never void go under a chooner^X" — '* Well, 
Rabbi, next week will soon be here ; when she 
will be fariparte;^ and all our troubles on this 
point will be over.— Good night. Rabbi." 

* A disrespectful name for Church. f Cursed. 

I Bridal canopy. § German for married. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THB BIBLB. — NAPOLEOn's BOX. 

Go, thou Messenger of Peace 1 
Enslaved men do thou release 

From Satan's chain* 
Expel darkness by thy light; 
Ev'ry where claim Jesus' right; 

For He must reign.-^ANOii. 

Judith met her mother in the morning, with a 
letter in her hand. " Pray, child, from whom 
have you heard?" — " Why, mamma, I have just 
had a letter from Jane. She tells me, that Adol- 

phus's child will be but I cannot think 

of it without horror! That in these enlightened 
days, so cruel and barbarous a custom should be 
still followed!" — *' I understand you," said her 
mother ; ** you speak, my daughter, without a 
L thought. Circumcision is the seal of our re- 

ligion; and without it we should cease to be. 
Jews. Look in your Bible, and you will find it 
ordered by our blessed prophet Moses." (9) — 
** Yes, mamma; I could well answer and refute 
this ailment; but, as I should only vex you 
by so doing, I will drop the subject. Yet, allow 
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me to declare, that, were I to become a Jewish 
mother, this horrid cruelty should never be en- 
acted upon my child." — " Have I then been a 
cruel mother, Judith? But I can forgive you. 
My folly is well punished for having allowed 
you, as I before observed, to go to a Christian 
boarding school ! Please God ! a few days lon- 
ger, and all these squibs on religious subjects 
will ." 

At this moment, Judith's &ther entered the 
room ; and, seeing that his daughter looked sad, 
he proposed a ride. Judith gladly accepted his 
invitation; for she, poor girll would have pre- 
ferred going to the Hebrides^ to entering upon 
the conversation of her marriage, which her 
mother was about to talk of. So, quickly altering 
her dress, Judith was soon ready for her excur- 
sion, and, mounting her saddle, she and her 
father rode away» until they were nearly opposite 
the barracks. 

The sight of the red coats brought to her 
father's recollection his former habits ; and he 
said, ^< Judith, did I ever tell you the rebuke 
which my late Emperor gave to a young officer, 
who was often heard to boast of his influence 
with Napoleon?"— " No, sir," replied Judith; 
so, drawing in their horses, she slowly cantered 
by her father's side, and he began : — 
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That ycmng ensign, who has just passed us, 
brings to my recollection lieut^iant Diroc. Na- 
poleon fancied he saw in this yonng man a great 
deal, which promised well to make him a bright 
character. So, as was his cnstom, he ndw and 
then familiarly noticed him with a nod; and, 
sometimes, he would stop and chat with him for 
a minute or two. The young Lieutenant grew 
quite proud of this ; and used to boast much of 
his great intimacy with the Emperor. One day, 
when Napoleon had been reviewing that part of 
his army; after the evolutions were over, he 
stood and chatted with the officers, for some 
time— Diroc was with them. Napoleon took 
out his snuff-box, and, as usual, kept taking 
quantities of snuff, still smiling and talking with 
us all. Diroc, thinking this a good opportunity for 
him to shew his consequeneej deliberately put 
his fingers into the Emperor's box, and took a 
pinch of snuff. We all stared; but Napoleon 
still went on talking. Presently, he turned round 
to Diroc, and offered him his box: the foolish 
fellow took another pinch. Napoleon then dosed 
the box, and giving it to him, he accepted it, but 
looked rather abashed; and the next morning, 
before the lieutenant was up, an orderly brought 
him his discharge. Thus you see, Judith, we 
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never dared take a liberty with Napoleon ; for he 
always made us remember lie was our KingT 

*^ Yes, &ther ; on that subject, I may remark 
on the great importance attached to the crown* 
I think it our duty, to inculcate this principle, 
upon all our inferiors ; — ^never to forget that the 
King is the chosen of God; — and, I must say, I 
like this in the Jews." 

** They daOy pray for their blbssbd sotbreign ; 
and every Jew heartily joins in it. I remember, 
the late Duke of York was particularly fond of 
the Jews. When at Portsmouth, he would fre- 
quently go to Shuely and was delighted to hear 
all, with one voice, bless and pray for the royal 
family." 

** Dear &ther, what a blessing it would be if 
we could divest ourselves of all religious preju- 
dices, and look with toleration upon all men, — 
whatever the sect, doctrine, or party, to which 
they may respectively belong ! — ^Then would the 
stigma attached to the Jew cease ; and they would 
be more open to conviction, which a free use of 
all books, read by Christians, would give them." 

" I see," cried the doctor, " to what you 
allude, Judith. You think that your mother and 
myself have not forgotten your having had a 
Testament in your possession ! I must own, my 
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dear, that it gave us great sorrow; but, like a 
cloudy it has passed by ; and now you will, in the 
course of a few days, be united to a young man, 
whom your mother is convinced, is a good Jew.'* 

^* Honoured father, hear me," said Judith; 
" my heart is devoted to God and William Hart- 
ford; and never can become the property of 
Davis! You speak not, sir; then hear my de- 
termination, either to remain single for life, or 
openly declare that I believe Jesus is the Christ." 

Dreadful was the curse, which, in anger, burst 
from the lips of the enraged parent. — In the 
words of Sterne, *^ Let the pitying angel drop a 
tear, and blot it out for ever!" It came like a 
blast of lightning upon poor Judith, who, drop- 
ping the reins, fell from her horse, senseless, to 
the ground ! For some time, she lay as dead ; 
but, at length, two countrymen lifted her up; 
and, on signs of life returning, her father ex- 
claimed, *' Would to God those eyes were closed 
for ever ! " Then, lifting her into her saddle, they 
silently conducted her home. Judith, by this 
time, was so far recovered as to be able to walk 
to her room, where, falling on her knees, she 
humbly prayed to God for fortitude to bear up 
against the persecution she would now surely 
have to undergo. That dreadful curse still rung 
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in her ears ; and, whilst sobbing, she mentally 
exclaimed, ^' Great and beneficent God I turn 
the anger of my earthly parent to pity and com* 
passion 1 May the blessed light of the gospel yet 
shed its refiilgent rays on his benighted mind ! 
And, Oh! gire his wretched child grace to glorify 
her Redeemer! What shall I do to be saved?'* 
said Jndith, in agony. *' My &ther, who used to 
bless, now curses his child 1 Oh, Jesus, give me 
faith, even to turn this curse to good account." 

Whilst thus praying, she heard a solemn 
*' Amen!" and turning round, discovered Joseph, 
on his knees, behind her. He had seen his be- 
loved young mistress come home ; and, by her 
pain and distressed looks, guessed, in part, what 
had occurred. He had followed her to her room, 
where, foi^getting her usual precaution, she had in- 
stantly dropped on her knees, with her door wide 
open* Could the fiuthful creature see one so 
young and wretched struggling to know her God, 
without giving her a helping band? — No! He 
prayed with fervour for the salvation of her soul t 
Judith wept afresh at this instance of fidelity ; 
and, turning to him, sobbed out, ** A fatker^s curse 
Jumgs on this head!"-^^^ And," replied JosejA, 
** a SamoMT^g Hood will wash it off I — Beloved 
young lady, now, in this mood, open your Bible 
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and read. There you will find comfort ; and re- 
member these words : — 

* Come/ said Jesus' sacred voice, 

' Come, and make My paths your choice/ 

" Also let me entreat you to allow your faithful 
servant to join, daily, his prayers with yours ; for 
does not St. Matthew say, in his eighteenth chap- 
ter, and twentieth verse, * When two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them?' How delightful, sweet lady, is it 
to see you thus turn to your God in the hour of 
need ! He will be indeed unto you a rock of salva- 
tion. I hear the bell ; so must leave you : but rest 
assured, never, whilst one drop of red blood flows 
in this black breast, will Joseph cease to pray, 
and, to the extent of his humble power, support 
his valued miss Judith!" — " Go, good fellow; 
and may the ray of heavenly light, which I begin 
to feel, strengthen into a flame of enthusiasm 
towards this holy book !" 

Joseph closed the door of her room ; where, 
left alone, that dreadftil curse still haunted her 
ears. " Can I ever be happy again V sorrowfully, 
thought Judith. '' It will be blazoned forth, and 
I shall be despised, and hooted out of the very 
society of which I was once the charm! Oh! 
was I happier then? — No, surely not! I could 
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not then look op with confidence, and say, ' This 
is my Oody in whom I wiU put my trust ! Oh, 
Lard Christy let me never be forsaken!" 

The door, at this moment, opened; and the 
maid-senrant came to tell Judith, that, until her 
brothers, Adolphusand Emanuel, returned home, 
it was her mother's wish, she should keep her 
room. Judith bowed her head, and beckoned 
the maid to shut the door. Then throwing herself 
on the bed, she continued to pray ; until, becoming 
composed, she sank into a sleep. 

Joseph, as soon as he could find an opportunity, 
softly stole up stairs; when, upon entering the 
room, he beheld his adored young mistress, with 
her head reclining on her hand, in a peaceful 
slumber, which surprised him. On her mild, 
though tearful face, appeared so much resignation, 
that had he thought her sufficiently prepared, he 
could have joined in his master's cruel wish, that 
those eyes might be closed, until the Umd trumpet 
should awake her to everlasting bliss. 

Joseph knelt by the unconscious girl's side, and 
prayed that she might receive all earthly comforts 
and heavenly consolation in her impending trials : 
for, his master had called him into the parlour, 
and given him a letter, with an injunction, to 
carry it with all speed; as master Emanuel was 
wanted on a matter of the greatest importance : 
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and he was farther desired, when he returned, td 
wait upon miss Judith, and not allow any female 
to enter her room; as«some enemy, in the form 
of a woman, had been working upon her mind : 
" And," continued her father, " if she is not 
carefully watched, she will bring everlasting dis- 
grace on our house! So go, Joseph; and keep your 
eye upon the girl ; and let no letters pass, without 
my first seeing them ! It is all that Hartford's 
doings!" cried the doctor: " My foolish wife 
would riot listen tome! But now shfe will -find 
that I was not iriistaken. The girl shall inarry; 
and that to-morrow, if I can have xny way r \i not, 
I know she will give us the» slip V He paced thft 
room, until his wife entered; when, siting -down 
by her side, he said, " Caroline, I have domelhing 
to tell you, which I dread to communicate; so 
prepare for the worst possible thing that could 
befal us." — " What mean you, Louis? Where 
is my Judith?" casting a look of anxiety arCund 
the room. " Is she ill?" — " No, my dear; she is 
worse than ill. She is the cursed of her parents ! " 
— " Forbid it, great ADONAi!"(r) exclaimed his 
wife ; and, bursting into tears, at the vehemence 
of his manner, she requested him to explain. 
He briefly related all that had taken place in the 
morning between Judith and himself. Then, 
turning from his wife, he, with a bitter smile, 

VOL. I. o 
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asked her if he had not been a true prophet? — 
^' My lost Judith!" sighed his distressed wife. 
** She has often sighed and shed tears over her 
Christian Bertha ! God alone can tell how similar 
may be her fate ! " 

Fortunately, the i^tated doctor did not hear 
this remark ; or the storm in his bosom would 
have overwhelmed his sick wife ; for he secretly 
blamed her for what had already taken place. 

On the arrival of Emanuel, they first held a 
consultation, as to what should be done; and then 
desired that Judith should be sent for. ^^ Had 
you not better go, and meet your sister," said the 
mother ; " and prepare her for this interview?" — 
'* No," replied Emanuel ; 'Met her come alone : 
we shall be better able to work upon her feelings 
if she meet us together ; for I know she loves us 
the best in this world," At this moment, the 
door opened, and in walked Judith ; but not like 
a condemned culprit: her mild and sweet face 
had the traces of tears ; but her firm step denoted 
principles steadily fixed in her heart. A pale blue 
scarf hung around her slender form, and served 
to hide her labouring bosom, which throbbed 
almost to bursting. She went up to her mother, 
and would have taken her hand, but Emanuel 
prevented her, exclaiming, '^ Touch not my 
mother's hand, until you have acknowledged 
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your errors ; and solemnly swear to do all we now 
command you !" Judith spake not ; but, quietly 
seating herself, took up a book, and pretended to 
read. "Hardened wretch!" vociferated her 
father; " do you not see the pain your conduct 
produces upon your poor mother?" — " Father,** 
mildly replied Judith, " if you, or my blessed 
mother, have anjrthing to say, or command, I will 
do it. As for Emanuel, he seems to forget that 
he is my brother, or that I am a female!" — 
" Promise then, Judith," said her mother, " faith- 
fully promise, to marry Davis the day after to- 
morrow ; and for ever give up all thoughts of 
William Hartford. Let all erroneous feelings on 
religious subjects be forgotten ; and promise never 
to own, nor speak of, the person whom they call 
Christ." — " Swear to all this!" said Emanuel; 
" or for ever leave the presence of your parents ; 
and be unto us as one dead. Oh, how much 
sooner would I this moment stab you, and drink 
your heart's blood, than ever live to see you a 
moushomet!"* — "She answers not," said her 
mother : " Then, Judith, not alone have you your 

father s curse, but m ." 

" Oh God!" exclaimed Judith, " Speak it not, 
mother ! Here on my knees, I swear to all !" and 

* A Christian proselyte. 
O 2 
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the wretched girl fell senseless at the feet of her 
parents. EmaxiBel laid her on the sofit ; bnttnore 
than half an hour elapsed, before any signs of 
life returned; and then only sobs burst from 
her overloBded hep^rtp and the feeble sound of 
^* Mother" was uttered ; but no signs of sense, 
nor remembrance of persons, appeared. Hours 
passed.; and, upon being taken to her bed, she 
feebjy replied to all questions, ** A mother's 
cui^e 1" Joseph wept. His young mistress knew 
him not^ Sad was the sight; and night after 
night did he spend on his knees, imploring grace 
and courage for her. At length, reason began to 
dawn. Her nurse, a Christian, strove to efiace 
all the past, and lead her to think of. the future: 
Sincerely would this woman utter the name o£ 
Jssus; that very sound would serve' to calm her 
brain, and Aimish a subject' of conversation for 
hours. May all, on the bed of sickn^s, receive 
such heavenly consolation, as did poor Judith! 

After the space of a fortnight, she was enabled 
to appear in the drawing-room. And now she 
received, the eittention of her friendib.i/^itb a^oilnob 
dignity of manner ; which, although novel to her 
parents,did not displease them. The preparations 
for her 'marriage wer^e goiiig on^ and every one 
seemed pleased to call her bride, as is the custom 
with Jews . But at this word, shie would shudder ; 
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and when the name of Davis ended the con- 
gratulation, she sat silently amidst her family — 
in heart determining rather to die^ than be his 
wife. 

It wanted now but five days to the nuptials. 
Her bridal dress was brought home, and her 
jewels were selected. Judith was a silent spec- 
tator ; and if a smile ever crossed her fiu^e, it 
was at the vanity of her friends. " Gladly," 
thought Judith, " would I exchange' my lot with 
the humblest Christian girl, than be^ as I am, 
the toy of my aumers! For under all this pomp, 
is a spirit subdued and worn-out by care and 
mental sorrow j Qh ! for a sister to comfort me ! 
But, what did I say ? Have I not the greatest of 
comforts in my /oriic&fen Saviour? Yes; He will 
be my rock and strong castle !"< 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MEDITATED ELOPEMENT. — AN ELECTION. 

She is thine ; the word is spoken : 
Hand to hand, and heart to heart 

Though all other ties be broken. 
Time these bonds shall never part! — Anon. 

Judith, being rather poorly, sent down to ask 
permission to breakfast alone in her dressing- 
room. ** Of course, every thing that Judith now 
wishes, shall be complied with," said her mother. 
"Take her this cup of coflTee, and tell her I 
shall come and sit with her in two hours' time." 
Joseph delivered his message, and was about to 
leave the room, when Judith asked him to stop, 
as she wished to speak to him. " Yes, missee! 
me like you much, and me will listen with joy." 
— " Well, good Joseph, I have been thinking 
that the time of my marriage draws near. You 
know I am a Christian ; and there seems but one 
way left for my escape. Tell me, Joseph, do you 
think I should be justified to avail myself of it?" 
■ — '* Me understand you, missee. You would. — 
For, by becoming the wife of Mr. Hartford, you 
would be united to a sincere follower of Christ. 
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Besides, should you marry Mr. Davis, and be 
blessed with children, it would break your heart 
to see them led to Judaism, and, perhaps^ when 
they grew up, they would rebuke you for your 
faith." 

It has already been remarked^ that Judith had 
her faults, and the worst of them was rashness of 
action^ when she thought she was right. ** It is 
settled!" cried Judith, passing her hand across 
her forehead. Once more will I beg to be 
allowed to remain single ; and if they force me to 

marry, I will! And you know who. Go 

now, my faithful Joseph ; remain still my friend, 
and my after years shall ever bless you/'— 
** Missee, depend upon it, I will never forget 
my vow to die for you," exclaimed Joseph, re- 
spectfully kissing the hand, which she held out 
to him. 

Judith now composed herself to meet her 
mother, determined that this interview should 
end all controversies on the subject of her mar- 
riage. Little did she think, alas ! that it would 
be the last time she should kiss that soft cheek, 
or press to her bosom that hand, loved above all 
other earthly things! Merciful Father! forgive 
the transgression of the child, in disobeying so 
good a parent. 

We must now leave Judith to manage her 
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escape, whilst we follow her brother, Emanuel, 
who had left home for the West of England, on 
important business, the day after his interview 
with Judith : and we will insert part of a letter 
written by him to a friend, after witnessing an 
election in a sntig little borough. 

*' Imagine, dear Thomas, a small town,, with 
but one . or two respectable persons residing in 
it,< and all renting under one of its honourable 
representatives in paxliament. It was on the day 
of eleotion, that I arrived in this little borough : 
all was bustle. The church bells were ringing, 
imd.the three stone steps, on which stands the 
toumpump^ and which is honoured with the cog- 
nomen of the cro$Sy were being swept down. 
* What can they possibly want to clean the pump 
steps for, thought I.' But stop a minute, Tom, 
and you shall hear. In the course of half an 
hour, out came, from an opposite inn, (one of 
the. two of which the borough can boast,) one of 
the candidates for parliamentary representation; 
then ftdlowed • another honou^rable gentleman, 
jiiis vinteo^ed: colleague. Up they both mounted 
on the stones; — and the ,firs;t, getting on the 
pump., aa ./ suppose, to make hjiipiself the more 
conspi^tMAS,: thus, addressed the assembled elec- 
tors, who amounted to about three hundred 
persoJ!U9, includiugt labourei^, their yrives, and 
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children, all gaining their bread by employment 
given by the friends of these gentlemen. His 
speech I give you, as well as I could hear it : — 
' Gentlemen! I am come, once more, to offer 
my' — ^hem! hem! — (Here he was taken with a 
short cough.) — * Gentlemen! as Iwas saying, I 
will do all in my power for your' — ^hem! hem ! — 
* Worthy electors, I thank ypu for your choice J 
— (Cheers, and cries of * hear! hear!')—* and, 
belieye me, I will, as I said, do all — ' hem! 
hem! hem!-^^ to shew, you my good intentions 
for your choice. Ladies and gentlemen! Inde^ 
pendent! and worthy electors! you shall never 
repent of your — ' hem ! hem ! hem ! — Here the 
worthy Mayor whispered. that it was almost time 
to dine ; therefore, he had better let the other 
member speak. — So, making a profusion of bows, 
he most gracefally retired to the end of the pump- 
stones, to make room for the other, aspirant for 
legislative honoiUrs. — Hereupon followed loud 
cheers, and cries of * moi^e beer!' In spite of 

all the noise, Mr. M— ^ too^ his speech ^cwn 

his pochet^^iXiA^ mounting the honour giving pump^ 
thus began :-^* Enlightened electors / as I am 
not used to speechify, I beg you will pay atten- 
tion, whilst I read my speech, which I now hold 
in my hand.' — Here the Mayor ordered silence. 
Indeed it would have been cruel not to listen to 
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him; for report says, he gave two thousand 
pounds for the honour of representing the honour- 
able ! race of independent ! enlightened ! and 
worthy electors ! At length, by dint of bawling, 
silence was obtained, and he again began : — 
* Enlightened electors, here I am ! — I come to 
ASK you to elect me ; for I am chosen by your old 
representative, whose great grandfathers, and 
all their race, have represented you ever since 
this most enlightened borough was blessed by a 
government, which we now intend to assist by 
our united endeavours ! I won't pledge myself 
to anything ; but I promise to follow the steps of 
my worthy colleague ; who, as I have said, has 
always lived amongst you, and was your only sup- 
port. He livedo that is, his forefathers were the 
first inhabitants of this place, and yonder noble 
structure was their home. Though now in ruins, 
it is still looked upon with pride as their habita- 
tion; never having been occupied, only by them J'* 
Here he ended ; and, after thanking them for the 
honour done him, amidst the cries of the now half 
drunken mob, he and his colleague were chaired 
in the foUowing manner :— An old wooden arm- 
chair, decorated with laurels, was brought out, 
having, at each comer, a person to hold it up ; 
whilst the worthy Mayor , with /aMerZy affection, 
placed his hands under the seat, to prevent the 
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bulky member from dropping through. Thus they 
were carried to the inn, and proclaimed by the 
(nineteenth time elected) Mayor, to be the proper 
representatives of the independent electors \ 

" Scarcely were they safely housed^ when an 
old man (who had once been a man-of-war^ s man) 
mounted the devoted pump, and thus spoke : — 
^ Brothers, and fellow-labourers, those two gen- 
tlemen think us great fools, if they expect us to 
believe all that they have been saying. I will 
boldly tell them they lie ! not only in calling us 
enlightened! and independent! but in every 
other word they have spoken. They tell us, that 
they thank us for electing them. Has one of us 
got a vote ? And if we had, dare we vote for any 
but them? Then how can we be independent? 
As for being enlightened — is there a dozen of us 
that can read our. own names? Then how can 
we be enlightened? Now, he tells us that his 
family were and are the only possessors of those 
ruins. I say, he lies there too. They are, even at 
this moment, inhabited by another family ^ which 
does as much good, as his ever did for our com- 
forts, certainly. You ask me, who ? Why then 
I will tell you. — ^They are the family of jack- 
daws, who caw amongst those ruins, at this pre- 
sent moment, and have done so for the last three 
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hundred years. Let him dispute this if he can !' 
— (Loud laughter,) 

'* The old sailor was continuing in this strain, 
when the mob got hold of the honoured chair, 
and placing him in it, carried him three times 
round the pump, in imitation of the worthy elected 
M.P. s, and thus the ceremony ended. 

** So much, dear Thomas, for a Borough Elec- 
tion. 

'^ This, perhaps, may amuse ; but, at the same 
time, it will make you sigh for poor John Bull ! 

*^ I must now conclude, and believe me, dear 

Thomas, ever yours, 

" Emanubl." 

Thomas called on Judith with the intention of 
shewing her Emanuel's letter; but, on asking 
Joseph for her, he was told, that miss Judith 
could not be seen. Surprised that she should 
refuse seeing him, he being her favourite brother's 
bosom friend, he left the letter for Judith's perusal. 

Far other thoughts occupied the fair girl. It 
was but a few minutes before, that she determined 
to forsake the home of her childhood and the 
boundary of her happiness. Should the reader 
ask, had she no other happiness? The reply is. 
Yes! But, after being caressed, beloved, and 
universally admired, to be scorned, despised, and 
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forbidden ever again to enter the presence of her 
family, was a trial, which nothing but a firm 
reliance in her new religion could enable her to 
sustain. She had implored of her mother one, 
only one^ week longer; — ^but it was not in her 
mother's power to grant it. The prescribed time 
had expired ; and the fatal contract must be ful- 
filled! — "And then," said her mother, "my 
darling, Judith, will be a Jewish wife." — " Never! 
honoured mother," answered Judith softly ; but, 
it was either not heard, or not heeded. 

The subsequent transactions of that memorable 
night may be better imagined than described. 
Suffice it to say, that, after the family had retired 
to rest, Judith silently left the parental roof; 
and, with it, abandoned all Judaism. 

A future volume will disclose the particulars 
of her elopement, and her journey to London. 
Whilst she is on her way, the Authoress begs to 
bid a short adieu to her readers ; trusting, that, 
while she has given amusement, she has also 
blended instruction with her tales of a jewess. 



NOTES. 



Note (a) page 2. 

Excommunication is, properly, an ecclesiastical censure. We 
read likewise, that Nehemiah pronounced an anathema, or 
execration, against those who married strange women. Selden 
quotes a very remarkable passage of a Caraite* (whose work 
is a manuscript), who affirms, that excommunication was esta- 
blished after the captivity ; and that it was introduced into the 
Jewish republic, under the government of foreign princes. 
From the time of the captivity, we meet with frequent mention 
of excommunication, which is what the Evangelists call, being 
cast out of the Synagogue.f But this, Grotius tells us, is to 
be understood only of the lesser excommunication. 

Excommunication, among the Jews, was distinguished into 
three kinds, or degrees : the first was called Niddui; the second, 
Cherem ; and the third, Shammatha. The first, Niddtu, was a 
separation of but a few days ; Cherem, was a separation, attended 
with execration and malediction ; and Shammatha was the last, 
and greater excommunication. This division was borrowed 
from Elias, a German Rabbin, in his Dictionary, intituled, 

* De Syoedr, lib. i. c. 6, 7. t Lake, vi. 92. John, ix, «S, 34. 
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ThUbiles; and is followed by most authors. Selden* says, 
this distinction is fiilse, and that Niddui and Shammatha are 
the same thing. Aiid if so, there were but two kinds of excom- 
munkaiion among the Jews, the greater and the lesser; con- 
cerning which, it is observable : — 

1. That not only the Judges had the power of excommu- 
nicating, but that each particular person, in conversation, might 
excommunicate another; and this excommunication, if well 
grounded, was of force; otherwise, the person who excommu- 
nicated another without reason, was himself excommunicated. 

2. If a man dreamed that he was excommunicated by him- 
self, or by another, he was considered as an excommunicated 
person; because this dream was supposed to be sent from 
God. 

3. A man might not only excommunicate otheri^, but himself 
likewise ; and generally, a private person, if he were a doctor, 
or disciple, in excommunicating another doctor, excommunicated 
himself; but he absolved himself, the moment he returned 
home. Hence, it appears, that excommunication among the 
Jews was not, precisely, an ecclesiastical censure, since every 
one had the power of inflicting it. 

4. There were two sorts of excommunication : the one total 
and universal, — ^by whicTi a man was excommxiriicated, with 
regard to all men ; the other partial, — ^by which a man was 
excommunicated in one city, and with regard to certain persons, 
Arid not others. And this was left to the will of the person 
excommunicated. 

5. If a person was excommunicated by the lesser excomnm- 

* De Jure Nat. et Gent. Kb. iv. c. 8. De Synedr, lib. i. c. 7. 
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nicationy for a month (which was the usual term), and did not 
appl)r for absolution, he was excommunicated for another month ; 
and if he still neglected to get himself absolved, he was then 
excommunicated by the greater excommunication, 

6. They sounded a trumpet, when they inflicted the greater 
excommunication; and when the Jews solemnly excommu- 
nicated the Samaritans, they made use of three trumpets, which 
gave a mournful sound. 

7. If a person died excommunicated, without absolution, 
they laid a stone upon his tomb, to shew, that he had deserved 
to be stoned, on account of his final impenitence. 

8. The form of the lesser excommunication was easy and 
short ; for it consisted only in saying. Let such an one be ex- 
communicated. But that of the greater, was long, and charged 
with terrible maledictions, by the name of God, by heaven, by 
earth, by all the angels, and by the signs of the zodiac: this last 
is said over the proselyte to Christianity. 

Selden* and others assign twenty-fou^r cases of excommu- 
nication among the Jews. But, in truth, they excommunicated 
for every crime against God — and even for an offence against 
men. It is surprising, that they did not, in their rage, excom- 
municate our Saviour, since they excommunicated those who 
confessed Him. 

In order to be absolved from the sentence of excommu- 
nication^ it was necessary that the offender should acknowledge 
his guilt, ask pardon, and promise never to offend in the like 
manner again. The same persons, whether magistrates or 
private persons, who had the power of excommunicating, had 

* De Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iv. c. 8. 
VOL. I. P 
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the power likewise of absolving— -andlhis was sometiknes done 
the momenl ttfter estconuhunicatiofD^ if the offender immednitely 
repented ; exceptidg' in crimes against <jkNly in which caise^ 
absolution was never granted till at le^t a month after excom- 
munication. 

The Esseneis^ a ngorovS' seet among the Jews, punished those 
who violated any of th'eniles of tiieir profession, withexcom-> 
munication; after which, it was observable, that the excommw-. 
nicated ' persons generaBy died in some i!mhap|^ way; for, 
being debarred of all commerce with thoseof his own sect, and 
being, by his oadis and vows, obliged not to receive any food at 
the hands of strangers, he was foroed to live upon vrikL herbs, 
like a beast, till his members rotted away and fell asunder^ 

It is remarkable, that the Jews exeommunicated not only 
men, but beasts likewise; and the Rabbins tell us, thatexcdm- 
munication has its effect even tipon dogs* Esboommuni** 
cations,* among the modern Jewr, is atlJended whb the<niost 
terrible consequences* The excommuaioated person is refused 
all human assistance; if there be -a corpse in his house, or a' 
child to be circumcised, none must help him* His death is not 
lamented, and his relations are forbidden to mourn for him ; on 
the contrary, the day of his death is celebrated with feasting^ 
and diversions. The form of excommunication runs thus:-^ 
** N. N. is excommunicated, anathematised, cursed to execration, 
and exterminated, by the book of theiawy'by the precepts 
therein contained, by the curse of Joshua against Jericho, by 
that of Elisha against the children Who dericled him, by that 
with which he curded Gahazi," &c. He is besides cursed by 

* Dissert, iii. on the Ceremonies of tlie Jews, apad Rel. Cerem. sect. i. 
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beavenand eorUi; Opd ts'.besought^ that speedy 'destruction 
may fall upon him ; that a whirlwind may dash him to piedas i" 
&c. The CTOQimminiinted person meets wdth nothing but 
rudeness and inemlity; is pelted with stones^ if he appear in 
the streets ; and is shunned by his nearest relations and friends. 
If he obtain absolution, it is upon the most mortifying con- 
ditions. He is publicly tied to a post, and whipped; afte( 
which, he lays himself at the door of his 'synagogue, and all 
who go out, pass over him. This was the very case of the 
fiunous Jew Acosta, mentioned by Mr* Bayle. . 

» 9 

Note (6) page 11. 

Sabbath, or the Day of Rest; a solemn festival of the Jews — 
being the seventh day of the week, or Saturday. The cfeser- 
vation of the Sabbath began with the world. For God, having 
employed six days in the creation of the universe out of 
nothing, rested on the seventh* day, and therefore app6inted it 
to be a day of rest. Hence our poet, Milton :— 



And DOW on earth the seventh 



Evening arose in Eden : for th^ son 

Was set, and twilight from the Bast came on, 

Foreronning night : when, at tlie holy mount 

Of heaven's high-seated top, th' imperial throne 

Of Godhead, fix'd for ever firm and sore, 

The Filial Power arrived, and sat Him down 

With His great Father: for He also went 

Invisible, yet staid (such privilege 

Hath Omnipresence) and the work ordained, 

Aalhor and end of all things ; and, from work 

Now resting, bless'd and haliow'd the seventh day 

As resting on that day flrom all His work. — P. L. b. 7. v. 581. 

* Genes, ii. S, 3. 

p2 
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The day before the Sabbath is called by the Jews, Paracency 
that is, the Preparation.* The law of the Sabbath obliges 
them to so strict a rest, that they are not suffered to dress their 
victuals, nor even to light their fires ; which obliges them to 
prepare things on the vigiL If they take a journey on this 
day, they tiUce care to end it before the setting of the sun. 
And the Emperor Augustus, in compliance with their customs, 
made an edict in their &vour, which forbad the bringing of 
Jews before any court of justice. on Fridays, after the ninth 
hour of the day. But fat fear any Jew should be surprised at 
work, by the beginning of the Sabbath, its b^;inning was 
declared to the people by sound of trumpet, at several different 
hours. Hie first time was at the ninth hour, or our three in 
the afternoon; and then they left off working in the country : 
the second was some little time after; — and at this time, all the 
workmen in the city left off working, and shut up their shops ; 
the last was, when the sun was ready to set, and then they all 
light up their lamps. 

At this time the Sabbath begins, and lasts till the same hour 
of the next day — that is, from sun-set on Friday, to sun-set on 
Saturday. The Jews, on the Sabbath, abstain from all labour; 
and are also commanded to let all animals rest on that day. 
The Rabbins have put many trifling questions concerning the 
observation of the Sabbath : as in the case of watering a horse 
on that day, they ask, whether he is to be led or ridden. 

On this day, they are not allowed to go out of a city, farther 
than two thousand cubits,f that is, about a mile. And this is 
called a Sabbath-day*s journey. Which custom is founded on 

• Mark, xv, 4S. t Acts, i. IS. 
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this: that in their marches, after they came out of Egypt, the 
ark was at this distance from the tents of the Israelites ; and 
they being therefore permitted to go, even on the Sabbath-day, 
to the Tabernacle to pray, they from thence inferred, that the 
taking a journey of no greater length, though on a difierent 
account, could not be a breach of the Sabbatical rest, enjoined 
in these words : ^ Abide ye every one in his place : let no man 
go out of his place on the seventh day/'^ 

And as every seventh day is a day of rest to the people, so is 
every seventh year to the land ;f it being unlawful in this year, 
to plough, or sow, or prune vines; and if the earth brought forth 
any thing of its own accord, these spontaneous fruits did not 
belong to the master of the ground, but were common to all, and 
any man might gather them. TTiis is called the Sabbatical year. 
So that the Jews are obliged during the six years, and moi« 
especially the last, to lay up a sufficient store for the Sabbatical 
year. 

The modem Jews are very religious, or rather superstitious, 
observers of the Sabbath .^ If a beast by accident fall into k 
ditch on this day, they do not take him out, as they formerly 
did, but only feed him there. They carry neither arms, nor 
gold, nor silver about them; nor are they piermitted so much as 
to touch them. The very rubbing the dirt off their shoes, is a 
breach of the Sabbath ; and their scruples go so far, as even to 
grant a truce to the fleas. 

Profane authors have spoken of the Sabbath; but have 
only discovered thereby their ignorance of the Jewish afiairs. 

• Bxod. xvi. 20. t Lev. xxv. X I*o ^ Modena, Cefem. Jud. 
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Tftcitas* thought they obsenred the Sabbath in faonour of 
SaturD, to whom Saturday was consecrated in the P&gan retigioa. 
But Plutarchf asserts it was kept in honour of Baccbus, who 
was sumamed Slibbos^ ' Applan^t tl)e gipmraarian, maintained^ 
that the Jews ceUA>raled the Sabbalh 19 ^m^mory of their 
haying been ctiredof a shamciful 4i9ea$e, which in the Egyptian 
language was called S^bbosisv Lastly^ P^rsius speaks of the 
Jewish Sabbath, as if iih^Mi beei^ a^fiist ^r^^ 

■ Latoi «i6vei (adtat, rt»eiifitaqiie dkbliata paIle8.^Sat. t. 184. 

* * » 

Th<Hi mntterest prayers obscene, nor doit refuse 

ne ftuts aiid Babbaths oT the cnrtailM Jewa.-^DiTDBK. 

Note (c), page 13. 

STVAOOGuii among the Jews, is the place wheie they assemUe 
for the performance of divine service. Or religious worship. The 
word ik of Greek original, and signifiesi, dotmu congregationisj 
the house of assembling together. 

The origin of SynagogQeii§ is notveiy well known, and many 
learned men have thfought thetn a late institution. That the 
Jews had uo such places of public worship before the Baby- 
lonish captivity^ is plain^ among other reasons, from the silence 
respecting theiU of all the Sqr^tures pi th^ Old Testamait. 
And it is jtnost pr^bable^ thailBzi)a'iB,D/eading the Law to the 
• people,, aud their beiqg convinced of the necessity there was of 
having it oftener read among them fo.t.^^ir instruction therein, 
igave pe$asion to th^'erectixigtbe^e public edifices, whese they 
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• Hist lib. V. t Sympos. lib. iv. % ^. ii. 

$ Pjrideaux CqbimbcU pt i» b. 0. H Baxtorf^ ^V^^%' }^'^*, 
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might ass^nble to pray^ anci h^ar the reading of the Scriptures. 
And after this time, Synagogues became so fireqaeot among the 
Jews that there ^ere some in almost e?ery place in the country. 

It was a rule, that a Synagogue <wats to be .evected in evf^ 
place, where there, were :ten haUlfdm^ that is, ten persons, of full 
age, and free cond^iony always at leisure jto' attend the ^rrice 
of it. .For less than ten did not inake a congregation ; and 
. where no Gongregati<m was, die servieeof the Synagogue could 
not be peacformed* 

. The .service to be performed in the Synagogues consisted 
of. prayer% .reading the Scriptures, and pieadiing and ex- 
pounding upon^ them. Por thdr; prayers, they had/IHu'tgies, 
.'in.Mfhicb'Were aU ithe prescribed: forms tof their ^nagdgoe 
, worship. These at ^rst.weire "very few, but are since increased 
to a very large bulk, mdiinkiDahea their; service) very >king 'and 
tedious. . The second* past sifitheir Synagogue .service is the 
reading of. the Scciptsacs^. whidi is of thiee^aprts:— «ll The 
Kidath Shema.-^2i The reading <tf the Lam-^^^'The reading 
. of the Prophets. The ^Liriatjk Shema consists in ithe reading 
of three porttons of.ScnptHr^. ttThefitBtis fronv die beginning 
of the foufdi vers&.of .the^six^tcbapter of Deuteronomy to the 
.end of'the^ ninth, verse: the second, from the begijhning-of the 
.thirteenth verse of the eleventh ..chapter of Dculeronomy to the 
ehdxkT the twenty»£rst verse; and the thitd'y from the beginning 
of the thirty-seventh vetse ofthe iiileenth chapter <of Numbers, 
' to the end of the chapter. And because A» fiist of these 
portions begins with -the w0rd-«ft«md, that- is, heary they call 
• all these, three together ihemOi and the reading of them kiriath 
shema. 
The third part of tb« Synafjogue service is the. expounding 
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the Scriptttres, and preaching to the people from them. And 
in reverence to the Law and the Prophets, they stand up when 
they read them ; but in regard to themselvesi as teachers, they 
sit down when they expound them. 

The times of their Synagogue service, are three days in a 
week, besides festivab ; and thrice on every one of those days, 
that is, in the morning, in the afternoon, and at night. Their 
ordinaiy Synagogue days are Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
which last is their Sabbath. As to the ministration of the 
Synagogue service, it is not confined to the sacerdotal order ; 
these being consecrated only to the service of the temple, which 
is of quite another nature, as consisting only of sacrifices and 
oblations. Any person, qualified by learning for it, is admitted 
to serve In the Synagogue. But, for the preservation of order, 
there are, in every Synagogue, some fixed ministers,* to take 
care of the religious duties. The first of these are the elders 
of the Synagogue, who govern all the aflairs relating to it. 
These are in Scripture styled Rulers of the Synagogue. How 
many of these were in each Synagogue, is no where said. Next 
to these is the Minister of the Synagogue, who is the mouth of 
the congregation, in offering up their prayers to God. This 
officer is styled Sheliach Zibbar, that is. Angel of the Church : 
and hence it is that the bishops of the seven churches of Asia 
are, in the Revelations, by a name borrowed firom the Jewish 
Synagogues, called the Angels of those churches. Next to the 
Sheliach Zibbor, are the Deacons, or inferior ministers of the 
Synagogue. These have the care of the books of the Law, the 
sacred utensils, and all other things belonging to the Synagogue. 

* Parnas and Gabbas. 
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The last fixed officer of the Synagogue is the Interpreter, whose 
business it is to interpret into Chaldee the lessons as they are 
read in Hebrew to the congregation. 

The Jewish Synagogues are built either within or without 
the cities; and generally in an elevated place. They are covere<^ 
and therebj distinguished from the Proseuehay or Houses of 
Prayer, which are built in the fields, and open to the heavens. 
In the midst of the Synagogue is a desk, or pulpit, firom whence 
the book, or roll, of the law is solemnly read. At (he east end 
of the Synagogue is the chest, or press, in which is kept the 
book of the Law, wrapped up in a piece of embroidered cloth. 
The women are seated, distinct from the men, in a gallery 
inclosed witli a lattice, so that they may see and hear, but not 
be seen. 

After the return firom the Babylonish captivity, Ezra esta- 
blished a council or assembly consisting of an hundred and 
twenty persons, of which himself was head or president. This 
company is usually called The Great Synagogue^ and was in- 
stituted to take care of restoring the observation of the law, 
according to the practice of the Hebrews before the Captivity; 
and to collect the sacred books into a body, and compose what 
is called the Canon of the Holy Scriptures. 

Note ((Q page 13. 

PuBiFiCATiONS. — The Hebrews have an infinite number of 
purifications ;* for example, before they sit down to eat, they 
wash their hands. When they return to their houses, after 
burials, they wash their hands. They likewise purify their 

• Mark, vii. 3, et teg. 
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poto and cups, their beds, and other furniture. They more thou 
once reprpyed our Saviour and his disciples* for not washing 
before meals; that is, merely pouring clean waAer on the hands. 
At the raarritigB of Cana^ in Galilee, there were six great pitchers 
of water set for the purifications of the guests.f 

NoTs (e) page 1^. 

Habdala, or Sabbath out ; a def6inooy< oC the Jews, observed 
on the Sabbath, in the evening, when eveiy one of the-fiimily 
is come home. At that tune, they light a taper, or lamp, with 
two wicks at least. The master of the fiunily- takes a dup with 
some fragrant spices ;• aad, having repeated a passage" or two 
of Scripture, as for example, I will take up the cup of 
salvation^ &c. {Pt(Um cxvi.) and, the Jews had light and 
gladnetty &c. (Etthety wiil^ he blesses the wine and spices. 
Afterwards, he blesses the light of 4h« fire,^ and then oasts his 
eyes on his bauds and sails, as reroeoiberfaig he is going to 
wcnrk. The whole is intended ta signify that the Sabbath^ is 
over, and is from 4hat moment divided from the day o^ labour 
' that follows. For this reason the ceremony is called HMUda, 
which signifies dittinctibn, t 

• « • . . . ' « . 

Note (/) page 24. 

Feast of Tabernacles, a solemn festival of the Hebrews, 
observed after harvest, on the fifteenth day of the month Tisri. 
It is one of the three great solemnities, wherein all the males 
are obliged to present themselves before the Lord; and it 

• Malt. XV. 2. t John, il. 6. 

t Gerem. of Jews, part iii. c. 1. apud. Relig. Cerem. sect. i. 
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was instituted to commemorate the goodness of God, who pro- 
tected the Israelites in the wilderness, and made . them dwdl 
in booths^ when they came out of Egypt. The Greek woid 
(zjumrfyM) used to ei^pr^ss this feitival, signifies the making 
of Tents or Tabernacles.' The manner of celebrating this 
festival is as follows: — Upcfn the tot day of .the feast, they 
begin to dwell in booths, and'so continue fer seven days. These 
booths tare mad^ of boughs of trees, like arbours or bowers. 
.They., are placed in ^ the open; air, and are not to .be. covered 
with cipths, nor made too close by ^ethidcDess of the boughs ; 
but so loose,, that the", sun and the stars maybe seen, and the 
rain descend, through them, r In .these they eat, and drink, and 
sleep, during the continuance of the festival. But sick persons, 
who cannot bear the smell of the earth,, may^ stay at home: 
the Rabbins also free women and little children from this 
obligation. If the rain likewise* prove so great, that they 
cannot live dry, or ike cold so intense^ that it might endanger 
their healths, they may allMetumto their houses. 

In the time of Neheabiab,^ they made their booths, some 
tt^xm the rools of their houses (wliich were £at), some in their 
courf-'yardsy.and.some in the Jrireets.' 

The command in the law, concerning the boughs and branches 
of trees to be used in this festival, being expressed in a general 
vray, Ye shall take unto ycm, npoh the first day^ houghs of 
goodly tree4; there arose a dispute, betw;een the Pharisees and 

the Sadducees, for what ^id these boughs and branches were 

• ■ 

appointed. The Sadducees held that they were for making of 

* Nehem. viii. 19. 
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the booths; but the Pharisees determined that they were 
branches and fruit of trees, which they were to carry in their 
hands at this festival. 

Upon the first day of the feast, therefore, they prepared 
branches of palm, willow, and myrtle, and tied them together 
with gold or silver twist, or with other strings or twigs ; and 
these they carried in theur hands all the time of the feast.* 
Once every day, they came into the court of the temple, and 
went about the altar, holding their boughs bending towards it, 
and crying Hotanna! or Save now, O Lord; O Lord, send us 
now prosperity, \ Upon the seventh day, they compassed the 
altar seven times: this is called the Great Hotanna; and every 
day, when they go away, they said, Beauty be to thee, O Altar! 
Beauty be to thee, O Altar f 

Note (g) page 27. 

Fasts; days of religious abstinence. Such solemnities have 
been observed in all ages and nations, especially in times of 
mourning and affliction. We meet with no examples of festing, 
properly so called, before Moses; who yet enjoins no other 
than the solemn day of Expiation, | which was generally and 
strictly observed. 

* The modem Jews call the branches or bonghs lulxfs : and the Rabbi 
of each killa calls apon every Jewish family, early in the morning, before 
they break their fast ; and every member of the family shakes the lulbv, 
to the four cardinal points, and smells the xsmcK (which is a citron sent by 
the High Priest to each congregalion, in a small wooden box, carefully 
laid in tow, to prevent its being bruised). This ceremony takes place every 
year.— Thb Authoriss. 

t Psalm cxviii. 25. 

t Leviticus, xxiii. 37, 20. 
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Besides the solemn Fast of Expiation^ instituted by Divine 
authority, the Jews appointed certain d&ys of (asting and 
humiliation, called Fasts of the Congregation, The calamities, 
for which they are enjoined, are, a siege, the sword, pestilence, 
locusts, the caterpillar, diseases, famine,* and the like. They 
are observed upon the second and fifth days of the week: 
they begin an hour before sun-set, and continue till midnight 
of the following day. Upon these days, they wear sackcloth 
next the skin; their clothes are rent, and they wear no shoes : 
they sprinkle ashes upon their heads, and neither wash their 
hands, nor anoint their bodies with oil, as usual. The Temples 
and Synagogues are thronged with votaries : their prayers are 
long and mournful : their conversation is grave, and full of the 
business of the day; their countenances are dejected, with all 
the external signs of the most serious devotion and repentance. 

The particular Jewish fasts are mentioned under the respec- 
tive months of the Jewish ecclesiastical year; viz. Abib, Ebul, 
Tisri, &c. But besides the public fiuts, which the Jews are 
obliged by their law to observe, there are others of a private 
nature, which the zealous and most pious among them pre- 
scribed to themselves. Thus the Pharisee, in the Gospel,f 
boasts, that he fasted twice a week : it is said, that some of the 
Pharisees carried a rigour of abstinence so fiir, as to fast four 
times a week. Philo,^ i^ his account of the Essenes, a Jewish 
sect, relates, that some 0f them would fast three days together, 
and that others would hold out six days, without taking any 
sustenance. I need dot observe, that Philo seems to hyper- 

* MaimoB. Taanith, c. li. f Lnke, xviii. 12. t I>e Vit. Contemplat. 
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boliEC^'it being next to impossible that nature could be sup- 
ported under such long faaisi • 

Some of the ancients were of opinion, that the Jews ftisted 
every Sabbadi-day ; among these is Justin,* who pretends, that 
Moses and the Israelites, having wandered seven days in the 
Deserts of Arabia, without finding any sustenance, they conse- 
crated the seventh day, and appointed it to be a perpetual fast. 
Juvenal says, the very Kings of the Jews fasted on the Sabbath- 
day, and went barefooted. 

Observant obi FeiU mero Jade Sabbata reges. — Sat. vi, v. 15B. 

Where, on the Sabbaths* Kings of Jewish race» 
Fasting, and barefoot, tread the sacred place. 

It is plain, these authors were misinfonped ; for. the Jews 
not only do not fast on the Sabbath^dayy Vut all fiftsdng on that 
day is expBessly. forbidden by the rules of their doctors^ 

As to the modern Jews; on the morning of a &st-day, they 
ad4 certain confessions to their prayers, ^utd a recital of what 
gives, occasion to the fast then tp, be celebrated .f In the 
evening of the vigil, they sit upon the ground in the Syna- 
gqgue, and i^d the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Besides the 
general fests, enjoined upon the whole people, there are others 
peculiar to the Jews of different nation^. Some of the Jews, 
when they fast, lie upon a harder bed ;[ than usual, and change 
their fin^ sheets for coarse ones. If any one dreams of some- 
thing unfortunate, as, that he sees the book of the law burning, 



• Hist. lib. xxxYi. 

t Leo of Modena, Cerem. of the Jews, part il. c. 8. 

X Bnxtorf, Synag. Jad. part i. c. 4. 
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c»r thB beams of his own house ^edling, &c. Aie ik^ts ihe ensuing 
day in the most rigid manner, being confidenty ^t fitting will 
avert the omen, and prevent the ill effects of his dream. A 
child; who has loved his father tenderly, fests every year on the 
day of his death; and if a Jew ML sick, or is taken prisoner, 
he &8t8,-ioprocare'^ther health or deliverance. The Rabbins 
maintain, that it is not allowable (o iBtsi in the month of March,, 
because in that mont)i the Israelites departed out of Egypt, 
and therefore it ^ould be entirety consecrated to joy and 
gratitude. 

The common way of fiisting, among the Jews, is to take no 
foody nor any drink, from the foregoing evening till after sun- 
set the day following. They are allowed some particular herbs> 
and butter, but not eggs. They must not be shaved, nor pow-« 
dered^'nor bathe themselves. They esteem fiisting as a supple- 
ment to the old sacrifices, and place great merit in it. 

Note (A) page 28. 

NtJPTiAL Rites,* among the Jews, are performed in the follow- 
ing manner: — ^The bridegroom' and bride are placed under a 
canopy, each of them covered with a white veil. The Rabbi 
of the place, or the chanter of the Synagoguie, or the nearest 
relation of the husband, takes a cup full of wine, and, having 
pronounced this benediction : Blessed be thouy Lord, whi) 
hast created man and woman, and ordained marriage, Sfc. he 
presents the cup to the bridegroom, and then to the bride, who 
just taste the liquor; afterwards, the bridegroom puts a ring 
upon the bride's Jorefinger, in presence of witnesses, saying, 

• *Leo of ModcDfl, Cerem. of the Jev0i p. 4> 
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<' By this ringy thou art my spOuse, according to the custom of 
Moses and the children of Israel." Then they read the con- 
tract of marriage, which the bridegroom puts into the hands 
of the bride's relations. 

They then rehearse six blessings ; the married couple drink 
wine, and the vessel is thrown with violence against the ground, 
and broken in pieces, in memory, as they say, of tlie destruction 
of the Temple. In some places, they have the custom of 
throwing handfuls of wheat upon the married couple, saying. 
Increase and multiply. 

Before the destruction of Jerusalem, the bride and bride- 
groom wore crowns on their heads ; but since that time, the 
custom has ceased. Mention is made of Solomon's crown, 
wherewith his mother crowned him on the day of his espousals. 
The custom of the bridegroom's proposing a riddle to the 
young men who accompanied his nuptials, and appointing a 
prize to him who should explain it, may be seen in the story of 
Samson's marriage, {Judges^ xiv. 12.) The wedding ceremonies 
commonly last seven days, as we see in those of Samson 
and Tobias. The practice of conducting the bride with great 
pomp and ceremony by night to her husband's house, appears 
in the parable of the ten virgius, (Matt, xv.J 

In the ceremonies of marriage, the Hebrews pretend they 
imitate chiefly what was done at Tobias's wedding, which they 
look upon as the model of a regular and happy marriage. 

When the company are set down to supper, the bridegroom 
sings a blessing in the Hebrew tongue; after supper, they per- 
form a dance, which they call the dance of the commandment. 
Before the leading of the bride into the marriage-chamber, they 
rehearse this blessing : '< Be thou blessed, O Lord our God, 
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King of the world, who hast created all things for Thy gloiy. 
Be Thou blessed, O Lord our God, Creator of man ! Be Thou 
blessed, O Lord our God, who hast created man in Thine own 
image and likeness, and hast provided him a companion for 
ever I She that was barren, shall rejoice in gathering her 
children into her bosom ! Be Thou blessed, O Lord our God, 
who makest Sion to rejoice in the multitude of its children ! 
Replenish with joy this married couple, as Thou didst replenish 
Adam and Eve, in the garden of Eden. Be Thou blessed, O 
Lord our God, who heapest pleasures upon the bridegroom 
and bride; and hast prepared for them joy, songs, gladness, 
dancing, love, friendship, peace, and brotherly kindness ! Grant, 
O Lord, as soon as may be, that in the cities of Judah, and 
the palaces of Jerusalem, may be heard songs of joy, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the voices of the 
mutual love of the spouses, and the voices of singing children ! 
Be Thou blessed, O Lord our God, who replenishest with joy 
the bridegroom and the bride."* 

Note (t ) page 28. 
The High Priest, or Ralph, is at the head of all religious 
afiairs, and is the ordinary judge of all matters concerning the 
justice and judgments of the Jewish nation .f He alone has 
the privilege of entering into the sanctuary once a year, on the 
great day of expiation.^ It is required, as necessary qualifica- 
tions for the high priesthood, that he should be bom of one of 
his own tribe, whom his father had married a virgin ; and that 
he should be exempt from all corporeal defects and infirmitie8.§ 

* Baxtorf. Synag. Jnd. c. xxviii. f Deot. xvii. 8. et mq, 

X Lev. xvi. 2. et mq. $ Lev. xx|. 

VOL. I. Q 
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When ioyeated with that high dignity, and clad in ponUficial 
oraameDts, he ia considtred aa the oiacle of truihy and giYes 
anawara to the questiona proposed to him. 

The High Priest is ibibiddan to mourn* ibr any of his relar 
tions, even for hia iather or mother ; or to enter into any place 
where a dead body lay, that he may not contract any unclcan- 
ness. He may not marry a widow, nor a woman that had been 
diToroed, nor a harlot* but a viigin only, of hia own rece.t 
He is to observe a strict oontinency during the whole time of 
his service. 

No7B</c) pages 59> 161- 
Phylaoteribs, or Tbpbium, are charms or preservatives, 
such as the pagana used to carry about them, to preserve them- 
selves ftom certain evils, diseases, or dangers.^ They wear, for 
example, stones or pieces of metal, engraved under certain 
aspects of the planets. The word is of Greek origin, and sig- 
nifies to keepf guard f or preserve. 

The Jews make use of a sort of Phylacteries. Our Saviour 
says, the Scribes and Pharisees made broad their Phylacteries, 
and enlarged the borders of their garments.^ These Phylac- 
teries are little rolls of parchment, wherein are written certain 
words of the law. These they wear upon their fbreheads, and 
upon the wrists of their left arm. They founded this custom 
upon Aese words of Oed : '* It shall be fi)r a sign unto thea 
upon thine hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes.** And 

* Jews, whea tbej mouni, rand their garmeato, put ^n sackelotfa, tad sit 
upon the ground. The men mnst not shave for the space of a month ; and 
both isalea aad femalM most abstain flrom all pleanvea.^T>B Avthobxss. 

t Lev. xxk, 10. «t Mf. t Bnxtorf. Synag. Jnd. c. iv. i Matt. nili. 5. 
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again, ** It shtll be for a token upon thine hand^and for frontlets 
between thine eyn*^* The Jews wrote upon their Phylacteries 
these four passages of the law :— 1. '< Sancttfy unto me all the 
firstbotti : whatsoever opeaeth the womb among the diildreti of 
Israel, both of man and beast, it is mine)'* and what follows, 
as far as 'Rxodut, xlii. 10. 3. From the eleventh verse of the 
same chapter: ^' And it shall be, when the Lord shall bring 
thee into the land of the Canaanites,*' kxt. as fhr as verse 16. 
3. Ftom Deut, vi. 4 : ^^ Hear, O Israel, the Lord oar God is 
one Lord;'' and what follows, to verse the ninth of the same 
chapter. 4. Lastly, from the thirteenth vers^ of the eleventh 
chapter of ^ same book : ** And it shall come to pass, if yott 
shall hearken diligently to My commandments," &c. to the end 
of verse 91 of the some chapter. 

The rolls of parchment which are ftustened to the arms, ate^ 
written upon in square letters, with an ink made on pnrpose. 
They are inclosed in a son of case, of bhick calves' skin. 
Then they are put upon a square bit of die same leather^ but 
something stifier; from whence hangs a thotig of the same, of 
about a finger's breadth, and a cubit and a half long. These 
rolls are placed at the bending of the left arm ; and after the 
thong has made a little knot in form of the letter jod^ it is 
wound about the arm in a spiral form, ending at the top of 
the middle finger. It is called Teffila ihel Jady or the Tephila 
of the hand.f 

The tephila of the ibrehead is composed of four pieces of 
parchment, upon each of which is written one of die foremen->> 
tioned sentences, lliese four pieces are joined together in a 

• Bxod. <IH. 9 atiS tS. t Lbo of ItodmSf Ccivdi. #tod. p. i. c. II. 

Q 2 
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squaie, and they write upon them the letter sehm. Tlien they 
put over them a little square piece of stiff calres* leather, from 
which hangs two thongs, as in the former. This square is placed 
on the middle of the forehead ; and the thongs going round the 
head, make a knot behind, like the letter daUthj and then come 
round again to the breast. Tliey call this Teffila shel roth, t. e . 
the Tephila of the head. Some ancients think this use of these 
phylacteries is as ancient as Moses ; and some interpreters tell 
us, that at the time of our Saviour, this custom was general; 
and that He himself wore them ; and that He reproves in the 
Pharisees only the affectation of wearing larger Phylacteries 
than other men. St Jerom thinks the Pharisees wore the 
decalogue upon their Phylacteries. 

[The modem Jews content themselves with wearing Phylac- 
teries at morning prayers. A modem Jew does not think him- 
self safe, if he omits this form ere he breaks his fiist in the 
morning, and always wears his hat during his prayers. When 
he travels, he always carries hb tephilim about his person. — 
The Authoress.] 

Note(/) page 64. 

Passover, a solemn festival of the Jews, in commemoration 
of their coming out of Egypt; because, the night before their 
departure, the destroying angel, who put to death the firstrbom 
of the Egyptians, pasted over the houses of the Hebrews, which 
were marked with the blood of the Paschal Lamb, The whole 
transaction is related in the twelfth chapter of Exodus. 

What God ordained concerning the Jewish Passover, is as 
follows : — The month in which they came out of Egypt, was 
from this time to be looked upon as the first month of the 
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sacred or ecclesiastioal year : and on the fourteenth day of this 
month, in the evening, they were to kill the Paschal Lamb, and 
begin to abstain from leavened bread. The day followingv 
being the fifteenth, was the grand feast of the Pasiover, which 
continued seven da3rs. The lamb was to be without any defect, 
a male, and not above a year old. They were to kill one in 
every &mily; and if the number of those in one house was 
not sufficient to eat the lamb, they might join two houses 
together. With the bipod of the Paschal Lamb they were 
to sprinkle the door-post and lintel of every house, that the 
destroying angel, at the sight of the blood, might pan over 
them and spare the Hebrew diildren. They were to eat the 
lamb the night that followed the destruction of the Egyptian 
children, roasted, and with a salad of wild lettuces, or other 
bitter herbs. They were to eat it in the posture of travellers, 
having their loins girt, their shoes on their feet, and their staves 
in their hands. For the whole eight days, no leavened bread 
was to be used, on pain of being cut off from the people. 

This was the original institution of the PoMot^er, which the 
Jews continued to observe in the land of Canaan ; excepting - 
only that they did not then eat the Paschal Lamb in haste, 
and in the posture of travellers, as at the time of their de- 
parture out of Egypt. The obligation of observing this feast 
was so strict, that whoever neglected it was condemned to 
death. Those who had any lawful impediment, as a journey, 
sickness, or any uncleanness, voluntary or involuntary, were to 
defer the celebration of the Passorer till the second month 
of the ecclesiastical year, or the fourteenth of the month Ijar* 

• Nunb. Is. 1—13. 
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n» BMwBA intaB u» of some other ckmnwaam of the 
Jews, in lelatioQ to the Pasaover. They were to tefupukwt in 
ebstaiimig &Qin leerened hiead dofieg thia feetival, that they 
veually seerohed and eandiied etory hofe and coitier of tiw 
boose, thai not the least cnimb of leaYened bread misbt Ue 
concealed. Sometimes, they would hide a bit of socb bnad, 
and pietend gieal joy et the diaoovecy of it. Theyaie tery 
caxeftil in choosiog die wbeat, or barley, which they vse in 
malung unleikvened bread ; and take all possible care to Under 
it from growing soiur, or ftrmentiog. They will not cany it to 
the mill on horseifaadc, that it may not be healed. It most 
be sk Jew that kneads it> and the most £imoua Babbies have 
not disdained to take this tionble npeei them. 

While the Temple was standing, they brought dieir kunba 
thither, and sacrificed them, ofoing the Uood to the Priests, 
who poured it out at the foot of the altar. On the vigil of the 
least, the matron of the fennly spraad a table, and set on it two 
unleavened cakes, two pieees fA the lamb^ the one boiled, and 
the other^ a shoulder, roasted ; to put them io unnd that God 
dekiv^ed them with a stietehed-ont am. To this they added 
some small fishes^ because of the kniatkan; a hard egg, be- 
cause of theUidjrtj; some meal, becanseof the M«fiia(A, (these 
three animals beiag appointed kt the feast of the ctet in the 
other Uie) and peas and nets for the children, %» provoke 
their curiosity to ask the reasons of this oeremony. They like* 
wise used a kmd of mustard, winch had the appearance of 
mortar, 1o represent their making bricks in Sgypt. 

Tbe fiither of his &mil|y sat down with Us chydcen and 
slaves, because on this day all were free. Being set down, he 
took bitter herbs, and hatving dipped them in the mustard, ate 
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them, and dWtribiitdd fO th« nai* Tben the/ aCe of fhe lumb, 
the history and infttilatioii o€ Wbich wis at that tiiae rteit«d l^ 
the master of the &mUy« The whole lepisi wa» attended with 
bymne a&d prayen. The modem* Jews obeerrei in general* 
the saiAe ceremonies that were praotieed by their ancestors, in 
the celebration of the PasiiOter. They are do eareAil not to 
hare any leavened bread in their houses, tiittt^ in soiae pAaees, 
having thoroughly searched their houses, they eauiM them to be 
newly white^washed and ftirm^b^. They likewise bntn braad^ 
and use a form of wotds, dedftring that they have no kavened 
bread in their custody. On the fourteenth of Nisan, the firsts 
bom £ist, in memory of God*8 smiting the firstr'borA of the 
Egyptians. The morning pmyers are the same as those said 
on other iestitals. lliey take the roR of the Pentsietfdi out of 
the chest, and read as ^ as the end of the twelfth chapter of 
Exodus, and what is contained in the eighteenth chapter of 
Numbers, relating to the Passover. After dinner, they pray for 
the Prince tmder whose dominion they live, accoiding^ to tfte 
advice of JTeremiah: Seek the peate of ike city, whither I 
have carried' you avoajf captive, and pray unto the Lord for it; 
for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace. 

This festival is concluded by the ceremony called Habdala 
or Destruction, 

NotE (m) pages 64, lOf . 

UsTiF — Rachonia — Yam tovim — Feast of Trumpets ; an 
annual festival of the Jews, expressly enjoined by the law of 
Moses, and observed upon the first day of the seventh month,f 
called Tisri, which was the beginning of the civil year. 

• Leo of Ifddent, p. Ui. c. 3. f LevU. tttiit. 33. 
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This festival is expressly called a Sabbath, and is a very 
solemn day, on whidi no servile vvotk is to be done, only pro- 
vision made for the meals, vrhidi aie usually very plentiful at 
this time. Among other dishes, they serve up a lam's head, in 
memory of that lam'which was sacrificed in the room of Isaac, 
which they fency was done upon this day. 

All the festivals of the Jews, it is true, are introduced by 
the sound of trumpets, but this is attended vrith more than 
usual solemnity ; for they b^in to blow at sun-rising, and con- 
tinue till sun*«et. He who sounds, begins with the usual 
prayer : Bieaed be God, who sanciifietk um with His precipts, 
4rc.; — ^subjoining these words: Bleaed be Gody who hath 
hitherto preterved m in l^e, and brought um unto this time. 
At the condusioD, the people say with a loud voice these words 
of the Psalmist :* Messed ii the people that know the jo^ul 
iound ; they shall walk, Lord, in the light (^ Thy countenance* 
And whereas in other places the beginning of the . year was 
sounded with a trumpet of ram's or sheep's horn, at the Temple 
they used two sUver trumpets ; and the Levites, upon that day, 
sang the eighty-first Psalm. This festival is called a memorial 
of trumpets ;-\ but it is not so easy to determine what this 
blowing of trumpets was a memorial of. Maimonides will have 
it to be instituted, to awaken the people out of sleep, and call 
them to repentance; — being intended to put them in mind of 
the great day of expiation, which followed nine days after. 
Basil imagined, that by these soundings, the people were put 
in mind of that day, wherein they received the law firom Mount 
Sinai with blowing of trumpets. Others think it more probable, 
that since all nations make great shouting, rejoicing^ and 

• Pialm Ixxxix. 13. t LcTil. zxiii. M. 
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feasting, in the beginning of the year, at the first new-moon, in 
hopes that the rest of the year, by this means, would prove 
more prosperous, God was pleased to ordain this feJatival among. 
His people, in honour of Himself, upcm the day of the first new 
moon, to preserve them firom idolatry, and to make them sen- 
sible that He alone gave them good years. Others again imagine^ 
that God marked this month with a peculiar honour because 
it was the seventh ; tliat, as every seventh day was a Sabbath, 
and every seventh year the land rested, so every seventh month 
of every year should be a kind of Sabbatical month ; and, upon 
that account, the people might be awakened by this blowing 
of trumpets, to observe this festival with the proper ceremonies. 
Lastly, others explain this blowing of trumpets, to be a memorial 
of the creation of the world, which was in autumn. Upon this 
account it was, that they anciently began their years at this time, 
as the eastern people do at this day. By this means, they also 
confessed the Divine goodness, in blessing the year past, and 
bringing them to the beginning of a new year, which they 
prayed that God would make happy and prosperous to them. 

The sacrifices to be ofiered upon this day were, first, the daily 
burnt-sacrifice ; then the sacrifices appointed for the first day 
of every month ; then the proper sacrifices, over and above the 
rest, appointed for the first day of the seventh month,* which 
consisted of a bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, for burnt 
ofierings, and a goat for a sin-offering. 

The modem Jews, upon this festival, make better cheer than 
ordinary^ and sound the trumpet thirty times successively. 
Eight days before the feast, they apply themselves to works 

* Numb. xix. 1. &c. 
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of moitifieatloEi and penanoe; and the evening befofe, tnatiy 
of tliem raoeive tfaiityHiuie blows with a wbip, by way of di»- 
cipKne. This they do upon an ofmiioiiy that on this day, God 
judges of the actkms of the fotegoing year, and disposes of the 
events of the year fbllowing. They use to eaeh other tUs form 
of salutation :* Hu^y&u he wnitm in a goodytttt p^tb whicfay 
dieaoswer iff^ Andywaho. Some go to the synagogue clothed 
in whii^ as a tiokett of purity and penanee; and among the 
Germans, some wear the habit appointed for their burial, as a 
sign of mortification; others phmge themselves in cold water, 
and, as they sink, beat their breasts and confess their shis. 

Note (n) pages 67, 183. 

Talmud; a collection of the doctrines of the religion and 
morality of the Jews. Itie origin of this work is as follows i\ — 
Judah the Holy had no sooner completed the Mishna, but one 
Rabbi Chua, jealous of his glory, published quite contrary 
traditions : a collection made under the title of Extravagants, 
and inserted with the Mishnay in order to compose one and the 
same body of law. 

Notwithstanding that the collection made by Judah seemed 
to be a complete work, yet, two considerable faults were ob- 
served in it : one, that it was very confhsed, the author having 
reported the opinions of different doctors, without naming them, 
and determining which of these opinions deserved the preference. 
The other (which rendered this body, as a canon law, almost 
useless), that it was too short, and resolved but a small part 

* Keaema t&oa; tht Hebrew nune. f Serrarias de Rabbin. L i. c. 9. 

X Bartolocfc BiU. Rabbin. 
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of tbe dooblfol cases and quMlions that b^gan to be agiialed 
amonQ^ the Jews. 

To remedy these ineanvcniences, Jodiaiiaiii with the assist* 
ance of Hab and Samuel, two disciples of Jadah the Holy, 
wrote a commentary apon tiieir master^s work. Diis is called 
the Talmad of Jerusalem, either because it was composed In 
Judea, lot die use of tbe Jews who remained in that country, 
or because it was written in the common language spoken there. 
The Jews are not agreed about the time diat this part of the 
Gemaroy which signifies perfection^ was made. Some belicTe it 
was two hundred years after the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
others reckon but a hundred and fifty; and maintain, that Rab 
and Samuel^ quitting Judea, went to Babylon, in the two bun* 
dred and nineteenth year of the Chsisttan era. However, these 
are the heads of the second order of doctofs, called Gcfnortttr, 
because they com|K>sed the Cremm-a. 

There was also a defect in the Jerusalem Tdmnd; lor it 
contained the opinions of but a small number of doctors. 
For Ibis reason the Gemaiista^ or commentators, began a new 
explication ol the traditiona. Rabbi Asa, who kept a school 
at Sora, near Badbylon, where he taught forty years, produced a 
ecmnnenteiy upon Judah's JItMna. He did not fimsh it ; but 
bi» sens and acbokra put the last hand to it. This is called 
the Gemaia or Talmud of Babykm, which it preferred before 
that of Jerusalem. It b a very huge collection, containing tbe 
traditions, the eanon law of the Jews, and all the questions 
relating to the law. 

. In these two l^dmuda is contained the whole of the Jewish 
religion, as now {MofiaBsed by that peofde; who esteem it 
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•qval with the law of God. Some Christians set a great value 
upon it; while others condemn it as a detestable book, full 
of blasphemies ; but a third sort observe a just medium between 
these opposite opinionsv 

Though the Talmud was received with general applause by 
the Jews, yet there started up a new order of doctors^ who 
shook its authority by their doubts. These were called Sebaxim^ 
or Opiniative Doctors, and were looked upon by the Jews as 
so many soepticsy because they disputed without coming to a 
determination upon anything. 

Note (o) page 134. 

FoMEBAL Rins, among the Hebrews^ were solemn and mag-* 
nificent. When a person was dead, his relations and friends 
rent their clothes ; which was the highest instance of mourning 
in those early ages. This custom is but faintly imitated by 
the modem Jews, who cut off a bit of theb garment, in token 
of affliction. It is usual to bend the dead person's thumb 
into the hand, and fiisten it in that posture with a string, 
because the thumb having then the figure of the name of God, 
Schaddai, they thought, the devil will not dare to approach it. 
Then the body is washed, in order that it may appear clean 
before God. I say nothing of the practice of embalming, 
derived to them from the Egyptians, whose customs in many 
instances they had embraced. 

When they come to the place of burial, they make a speech 

to the dead, as follows : Bleised be God^ who ka$ formed thee^ 

fed theef maintained thee^ and taken away thy life^ dead I 

He knouM your numbers^ and shall one day restore your life* 
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Blessed he He that taketh ofway life and restoreth it I Then 
they speak the elogium, or funeral oration, of the deceased ; 
after which they say a prayer, called the righteousness qfjudg* 
menty because in it they give thanks to God for having pro- 
nounced an equitable sentence on the deceased. Then they 
turn the &ce of the dead towards heaven, and say, Go in 
peace.* 

When an Israelite dies in any house^ all who are in it, and 
the furniture belonging to it, contract a pollution, which con- 
tinues seven days. This pollution was formerly expiated by 
the ashes of a red heifer^ sacrificed by the High Priest on the 
solemn day of expiation. Some of these ashes they threw into 
a vessel full of water, and sprinkled the furniture, chamber, 
and persons polluted with it. The Rabbins pretend, that no 
uncleanness is contracted at funerals, unless the dead be an 
Israelite ;t for, as to the Christians, they pollute those (say 
they) who come near them, while living ; but after death their 
carcases are clean, and communicate no impurity. The cere- 
monies for the purification of those who have touched the dead, 
or been present at funerals, are now observed ; and the Jews 
still look upon themselves as polluted by a dead body. 

Note (p) page \7$, 

Hakuca or Chaknucah, the Feast of Lights; a festival, 
observed by the Jews, in memory of the victory which the 
Maccabees gained over the Grreeks. It begins on the twenty- 
fifth day of Chiskuy (which answers to our December) and 

* Bnztorf. Synag. Heb. p. M2. f Nnmb. six. 3-6, 14—16. 
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lasts eigiit dftfi. Onthefirstday, they light one lamp; on the 
second two; and so on lo the eighth day, when they light eight 
lamps. The occasion of this is as follows: — ^The enemies, 
having entered the city and temple, and profimed it, were 
driven out by Jonathan and his sons. Upon his retain* he 
foand them was not oil enough left to light the lamps of the 
great branch, for more than one night; but, by a mirade, it 
lasted eight. They likewise commemosate^ on this festival, the-^ 
heroic action of Judith, who ont off the head of Holofomes. 
This anniversary is likewise called tiie Feait ofDedktUiau 



Non (9) page 186. 

Tablis op thb Law; two tables, on whidi were written the 
Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, given by God to Moses, 
upon Mount Sinai.* 

Many questions have been started about these tables, ooo- 
oeming ttieir matter, fonn, number, author, and con ten t s . Some 
su|^poee them to have been made of wood ; others, of precMNis 
slone. Hiese again are divided : sosae supposing them to have 
been of ruby; othera, of eaibnnole. Some oriental aathots 
pretend they were ten in number; and otfaen, seven; but Uie 
Hebrews acknowledge no more than two. Moses observes, 
that these tables were vmtten on bodi sides. Many think they 
were transparent, so that Aey migfat be lead dmmgh; others 
are of opinion, that the same ten commandments were written 
OQcadiofthetirotableB; and otheis thai the ten wsm divided, 
five being written on one table^ and five on the other. 

* Bzod. zz. tty Sft> 
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Moses says expressly that the tables were written by the 
hand of God. Some understand thU Uteially, and suppose 
them to be written by God himself. Others ascribe it to the 
ministry of an angel ; and others explain it by an order of God to 
Moses to write them. The Mohammedans say, that God coo^ 
manded the archangel Gabriel to make use of the pen^ which 
is the invocation of the name of God, and of the ink, whioh is 
taken out of the river of light, and therewith to write the Tables 
of the Law.* 

When Moses brought these tables down fix>m the mount, 
and saw the idohitry into which the children of Israel had 
fallen, he dropped them out of his hands, and by the fall they 
were broken to pieces. But this loss was repaired by the second 
tables, which God gave to Moses, and in which he commanded 
him to write down the words of the covenant, which he had 
made with Israel. From hence St. Austin and St. Cyprian 
have concluded, that these latter tables were not written by the 
hand of God, thotigh the first were. But Moses, in Deutera- 
nofiiy,t takes express notice that God himself wrote them. 
Whence it follows, either that they were both written by the 
finger of God, or that neither of them were so written. It is 
sufficient to suppose, that God inspired Moses, and by His 
Spirit enabled him to write the laws He intended for the govern- 
ment of His people. 

The Mohammedans t relate, that when Moses let fall the first 
tables, and broke them, the angels carried the pieces into 
heaven, excepting one piece, of the bigness of a cubit, which 
was lefl behind, and afterwards put into the ark of the covenant. 

• D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. f Chap. x. 4. t D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
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Note (r) page i93. 

Adokai (He6r.) one of the names of God. It is the plural of 
Adoniy which signifies Lord. The Jews, who, either out of 
respect or superstition^ do not pronounce the name Jehovah, 
read Adonai in the room of it, as often as they meet with 
Jehovah, in the Hebrew text. But the ancient Jews were not 
so nice ; nor is there any law which forbids them to pronounce 
the name of God. 
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